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ENTHRONEMENT OF THE BISHOP OF LONDON IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
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beautiful an 
hose whose duties compelled 

r it pretty often were all for propping it 

is now happened, we are told, ‘* during 

n sis th phi ise Where a commercial edifice 
, to which one can allude without getting into 
secret chamber has been discovered over 
existence of which was previously unknown. 
ething to my mind very interesting about such 
They are not so exciting nor so repaying 


sures,’ but they are next kin to them. 
lhe first time I was introduced to one was when I was 

wing atan old house 
host It was one of the most inconvenient I 


am acquainted with; very airless where it was not draughty, 


in the South Country, of which my 


vas very proud, 


and quite deficient in the “ latest improvements ”’ known 
to sanitary science. Queen Elizabeth slept there, and I 
hope more comfortably than I did, for I detest a feather- 
bed. 


guest, 


One day as we were playing lawn tennis a fellow 
with the house than I was, inquired 
‘*TIn the Red Room,” I said. ‘ Those 
**The Red 
smiling, ‘* has three windows.” ‘* You are 
L replied, ** for the ‘Red Room’ is 
Moreover, 


more familiag 
where I was lodged. 
are its two windows next the library. Room,” 
he answered, 
cert iinly mistaken,” 
written over the door, and it has only two. 
there is the book I left on the 
I came down to tennis, so that there can be no doubt.” 
** Tow many 
Pour,” L said, but, though that was my impression, I 
now perceived on looking at them that there were five, and 
said s9. He shook his head and laughed, ‘* Why, you 
don’t know your own I offered to make a bet 
about it, but he declared that he would be robbing me, and 
There was my room and with but 


window-seat when 


windows has the library?” he inquired. 


Ce) 
room . 


led the way upstairs. 
two windows, but next to where my book lay he touched 
something in the wainscot and a little door darted back, 
and there was a tiny room, almost all window, making the 
third on the tier outside. No one but an architect, had he 
been in my place, could have remarked any discrepancy 
between the number within and the number without. It 
had been a hiding-place in troublous times no doubt, and 
very close quarters, but certainly with plenty of light. 


A much more eerie secret chamber was once discovered 
in an old house in when I my 
It was a barrack of a place, and, like Prospero’s 
island, ‘‘full of noises.’ Some people said ‘ rats,” but 
they were persons who did not reside there. It was as 
though a whole cartload of unbespoken coals had suddenly 
been ‘ delivered” down the broad oak staircase, which in 
the middle of the night was unaccountable. The old lord 
to whom the place belonged was a bachelor, and was 
quite used to it. ‘Jt pleases them,” he would say with 
hideous vagueness, ‘‘and doesn’t hurt me.” But the 
heir was a quiet family man, and when he came into 
possession, pulled things about a bit to “ get at it,” as he 
expressed it. The workmen found a good many things I 
should not have liked them to find in my house, and 
among others quite a large room without door or window, 
the walls of which were reckoned to be at least two 
centuries old, but with a desk, writing materials, and two 
chairs of quite a century later. It was the presence of 
the comparatively modern furniture which always struck 
me as the weirdest feature of that discovery. Even 
matters supernatural should be in keeping; there should 
be no anachronisms; they add a new terror to the imagin- 
ation. Dickens well understood that: his most eerie 
stories—and he has written one or two very creepy 
crawly ones—have been a skilful combination of horrors 
and commonplace circumstances very different from the 
old ‘* raw head and bloody bones” incidents that sufficed 
to alarm our grandmothers. 


Devonshire was in 


teens. 


There was an animated correspondence in the papers 
the other day respecting the propriety of applying St. Paul's 
observation respecting the Cretans to the present inhabitants 
of the island. The Turcophile writer took the same depre- 
ciatory view of them they take of the Armenians: ‘‘ Perhaps 
they were hardly treated, but they were a rubbishy lot. 
Remember the Epistle to Titus; did not one of themselves, 
even a prophet of their own, say that the Cretans are 
always liars?” ‘To which it-was replied by the other side 
that not even a prophet could settle the character of a 
people for veravity, or its contrary, for over. I was looking 
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in a little volume the other day, published years before the 
events that have evoked the recent controversy, in which 
the statement in question was treated from a moral point 
‘If the prophet 


which, being a Cretan, he ought 


view. It is called **A Dilemma.” 
was a liar 


this sentiment was false to the Cretans. If 


Ee pimenides 
to have been 
he was a truthful man it was still untrue, because it proved 
that there was one Cretan (namely, himself) who was not a 
liar.’ Volitical controversies, however, have little to do 


with controversialists there is no 


some 


with logic, and 
weapon that comes in so handy as a text, 

There has been an interesting question settled in the 
Law (¢ 
so that there still 


as to how long an innkeeper is bound to keep a 


or rather half-settled, as is the lawyer’s way, 


ourts 
remains meat on its bones to come and 
go upon 
‘traveller”’ of whom he wishes to get rid. In this case he 
» ungallant as to desire to evict a lady who had been 
Why he wanted to part 
tenancy was not disclosed, to 
but it was decided that 
she was a tenant, and not a ‘‘ traveller,” and had to accept 
It is seldom that hotel-keepers complain 
It happened to myself 
There 


Was > 
staying ten months with him. 
so long a 


with her afte 


the great chagrin of the audience; 


notice to quit. 
of their patrons staying too long. 
and a friend, however, many years ago at Clovelly. 
was a delightful little inn there, as there probably is now 
but it can hardly be in 
**T do hope,” said the 


for there is no room for a big one 

such a state of Arcadian simplicity. 
landlady when we entered, ‘‘ that you gentlemen are not going 
to stay long here.’ You might have knocked us both down 
feather, for we were quite unaccustomed to such a 
**Oh, it ain’t as though you were not respect- 


with a 
welcome. 
able,” she answered, perceiving how she had hurt our 
feclings, ‘* but if you were to stay long, as we have only two 
beds, other folks would get tired of being turned away, and 
we should have the name of having no accommodation to 
offer.” 
were the parting one, but she was the landlady of the only 


This was speeding the coming guest as though he 


inn in the most beautiful village in England, and could take 
her own way with her guests. We did stay a good long 
time with her, and were entertained (though not unaware) 
like angels. When we left, with tears in our eyes, and also 
in hers (dear old soul!), she said, with reference to our 
bill, ‘‘ Let me see, now, what day was it when you two 
It is possible that even 


” 


young gentlemen arrived here 
Clovelly has since those days become more sophisticated. 


The widow who passed the latter part of her life in 
voyaging between this country and America has left, we 
read, almost her entire fortune to the crew of her favourite 
vessel, the Lucania. Ten thousand pounds of it goes to 
the captain, which is a record as a reward of marine 
civility. Let us hope that her daughter is independent 
of her, since she only receives two hundred pounds, an 
amount that probably goes to each A I} seaman, which is 
better than salvage or even prize-money. Still, she must 
have been very imprudent to attempt, as is reported, 
to cure her mother of her favourite hobby. To argue 
with a person who wants to go to sea is to dispute 
with a Apart from this omission the will 
seems to me to be commended rather than 
Lord Alvanley gave his cabman a sovereign, not for taking 
him to a duel at Wormwood Scrubbs, but for bringing him 
home again; and I always feel inclined to make a hand- 
some present to my sea captain when I find myself safe on 
land. Moreover, it is to the general advantage that now 
and then there should be a premium of this kind upon 
personal kindness and attention paid to travellers. 
Testators are too apt to forget the exceptional civilities 
they receive from those on whom they have no claim. 
One would like to hear of some wealthy season ticket- 
holder, who has no belongings, thus ‘‘ remembering”’ his 
railway guards, who are by far the most civil and obliging, 
whether of our “classes” or ‘‘ masses,”’ and also quite 
peculiar to this country. 


lunatic. 
otherwise. 


’ 


There has been much adverse criticism of late upon the 
manner and the methods in which the oath to witnesses 
is administered. The words are obscure, and dictated with 
headlong rapidity and gross irreverence by the officials ; the 
Bible is in a filthy binding, suspected of being covered with 
bacteria (one expects daily that some scientist will dis- 
cover a Bible microbe), and it is no wonder that so many 
persons prefer to kiss their thumbs instead. The con- 
fusion on the matter seems, howeyer, to be even greater 
than was supposed, for one ancient lady, to whom the 
usual form had been put the other day, backed out of the 
witness-box in alarm, exclaiming that she was far too old 
for that kind of thing. She thought that she had been 
asked to kiss the usher instead of the book. This is note- 
worthy as a proof of the unintelligible character of the 
performance, and is also interesting as a time-limit to 
flirtation in the female sex. 


The gentleman who talked prose without being awaro 
of it ran no great risks, but to use the language of love 
unknowingly is likely to bring one into trouble. It is not 
everybody who understands that in putting a postage 
stamp on to an envelope he may be incurring a no less 
serious responsibility than declaring his affections; yet this, 
it seems, is the case in certain circles. A lady in the 
Bazaar writes of it as if it were as common as for crosses 
or blobs of sealing-wax to represent kisses in the letters 
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read in breach of promise cases. The language of postage 
stamps was, it is understood, invented in America, but has 
long been adopted in this country by persons of romantic 
disposition and limited opportunities for flirtation. The 
stamp the left - hand the 
‘*I love you”’; crosswise in the same 
corner, ‘‘ My heart is another's”; 


upside down in corner of 
envelope signifies 
straight up and down 
in the left-hand corner, ‘ Gx od-bye, sweetheart, good-bye.” 
Upside down in the right-hand corner of the env lope, 
‘* Write no more’”’; in the centre at the top edge, ‘* Yes” 

in the centre of the bottom edge, ‘‘No”’; the stamp placed 
the narrow way of it, but straight with the top in the right- 
hand corner, ** Do you love me 2” 
left-hand corner, ‘‘I hate you”; 


a similar position in the 
straight up and down in 
; straight 
‘*I seek your 


right-hand top corner, “ I wish your friendship ” 
up and down in left-hand bottom corner, 
acquaintance ”’; straight up and down on line of surname, 
‘* Accept love”; the same upside down, ‘“‘I am 
engaged”; placed narrow-wise in a line with the sur- 
name, ‘ | you”; narrow-wise in the 
middle at the right-hand cdge, ‘ Write immediately.” 
Thus a hasty or clumsy (not to say an intoxicated 


ny 


long to see 


person might compromise himself seriously by putting 
amusement it is no 
a pursuit in the way 
of excitement only to be compared with the study of 
heraldry A prudent 


bachelor postcards, 


As an 
doubt preferable to stamp-collecting 


on a postage-stamp askew. 


but obviously full of social danger. 
will henceforth himself to 
where the stamp is permanent and without significance. 


contine 


Where is Allier? It must be a healthy spot, and some, 
at least, of its inhabitants endowed w:th intelligence. One 
reads that it possesses a quartet of whist-players whose 
ages range from eighty to ninety-two, and aggregate to 339. 
There being only four shows an enormous confidence in 
their freedom from ailments. It is never thought safe to 
play at whist without a fifth man, on account of sudden 
indisposition, fits and so on. One would have thought, 
considering their patriarchal age, it would have been com- 
mon prudence to elect a juvenile—some septuagenarian— 
as ‘‘odd man out,” in case anything happened. It is some- 
thing to look forward to, for almost everybody, to join such 
Where is Allier? None of them wear 
are told, and of course they can hear 
asked for trumps. The only thing that 
seems amiss in their proceedings is their points; these, it 


a club as this. 
spectacles, we 
when they are 


seems, are bottles of wine, which the winners drink on the 
spot. Can one fancy anything more destructive to the 
theories or galling to the feclings of the anti-anything- 
arians! Jour patriarchs who play at whist for wine and 
drink it, and who venture to be alive and merry at an 
Smoke? Of 
After all, there is something in the aspira- 
if they live at 


average of eighty-five years old! 
they smoke. 
tions of those who would be centenarians 
Allier. But where 7s Allier ? 


course 


A novelist of my acquaintance who has become 
domesticated was in his youth a sensational writer; his 
‘‘early manner,” as the painters term it, was decidedly 
He took a story to a friendly publisher 
(still alive, one is glad to think) and asked him his opinion 
of it. ‘*Do you mean my candid opinion?” ‘ Well, 
yes; I am quite aware that it is not a domestic tale.” 
‘*‘It certainly is not; would you be offended with me if I 
venture to say that it reminds, or rather suggests to mo 
a mad-house opening on a slaughter-house?” ‘Not at 
all, if you will undertake its publication.” It turned out, 
as it deserved to do, a considerable success; and tho 
novelist naturally inquired of his business friend what he 
thought of the book now. ‘I think,” returned the other— 
and this shows how impossible it is for publisher and author 
to take the same view of things —* that its success is mainly 
owing to our frontispiece. The villain is being thrown 
down head foremost by the heroine from the top of a 
tower. The picture is equally striking, you see, whether 
it is held the right way up or upside down, and that has 
‘fetched’ the public.” ‘‘ The Ugly Man” will not owe its 
popularity to any incidental attraction of this kind, for it 
is not illustrated; but popularity it should have, though 
it, too, is in character eccentric and in detail slightly 
gory. Novels which deal with commonplace folks 
are very well for some readers; but others, who havo 
enough and to spare of acquaintances, like their 
characters in fiction a little abnormal. Here we havo 
the Great Emerald of Cawnpore, with 5000 guineas, put, as 
it were, into the pool to be played for by many interesting 
persons, specialists and emerald-merchants, editors and 
journalists, burglars and receivers of stolen goods, not to 
mention a Nondescript, not much of a talker, but whoso 
strength is equal to that of five men. We do not meet 
with people of this-kind every day, and variety is charming. 
There is, of course, a private detective of superhuman 
sagacity and the highest principles. To relieve the strain 
which mixing with such society involves, there are two 
charming young couples and a very ordinary inspector of 
police. The plot is most exciting, though I have my 
doubts whether the conclusion is quite fair to the reader. 
It is contrary to the rule of the game of a detective story 
that it should be inexplicable to him, and not Sherlock 
Holmes himself has here sufficient data for its solution. Nec 
deus intersit (though it is by no means a deus in this case) 
is a maxim that should be respected by every novelist. 


melodramatic. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ENTHRONEMENT OF THE NEW BISHOP 
OF LONDON. 

A large congregation thronged St. Paul's Cathedral in 
every part on Saturday last to witness the solemn enthrone- 
ment of the Right Rev. Mandell Creighton, D.D., as Lord 
Bishop of London. The area beneath the great dome had 
been reserved for the clergy of the diocese, and within the 
choir Convocation was represented by the Prolocutor and 
five members of the Lower House. Dr. Antonios Paraschis, 
the Greek Archimandrite, was present with his sacristan, 
their robes adding a touch of picturesqueness to the group 
of more familiarly garbed Anglican Churchmen. At ten 
o'clock Dr. Creighton arrived at the great west doors of the 
Cathedral in his episcopal robes, though without his cope. 
As he entered the Cathedral he was received by the Dean, 
the residentiary Canons and Prebendaries, the Chancellor 
of the diocese, and the other officials of the Cathedral and 
diocese. By this body of dignitaries the new Lishop was 
escorted to the Consistorial Court, which now occupies the 
South-West Chapel. Here the Bishop of Dover, as Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, handed to the Clerk of the Chapter 
the archiepiscopal mandate for Dr. Creighton’s appoint- 
ment, and when the contents of this document had been 
read aloud by the Clerk, Dean Gregory administered 
the Latin oath by which a new Bishop undertakes to 
observe the rights and liberties and established customs 
of the Church. These ancient formalities 
accomplished, the cortége passed back again 
into the nave, where the great procession then 
formed within the western doors. ‘The choir 
led the way, followed by the Apparitor of the 
Dean and Chapter, the clergy and officers of 
the diocese and Cathedral; then came the new 
Bishop, walking between Dean Gregory and 
the Archdeacon of London. Following the 
ecclesiastical portion of the procession came 
the Lord Mayor, with the Sheriffs and the 
City Marshal, resplendent in their robes of 
office. As the stately procession went along 
its appointed way to the choir, the hymn 
‘* Blessed City, Heavenly Salem,” was sung 
to its Gregorian melody. When the choir 
had been reached and the clergy had passed 
to their allotted places, the Archdeacon of 
Canterbury led the Bishop up to his throne 
below the altar steps, and ‘‘ caused him to sit 
down in it,” at the same time making declar- 
ation of the new Bishop’s enthronement in the 
English formula appointed ,by the service. 
Dr. Creighton was then escorted back to the 
Bishop’s stall in the centre of the choir by 
Dean Gregory, who read a special Collect at 
the conclusion of asolemn ‘*'le Deum,” beau- 
tifully sung by the choir. The actual cere- 
mony of installation was now accomplished, 
and the civic dignitaries left the Cathedral, 
followed by a portion of the congregation. <A 
large number of worshippers remained, how- 
ever, for the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, although only those who were about 
to take the oath of canonical obedience were 
to partake of the sacred elements. The Bishop, 
who had knelt before the altar during the 
concluding prayers of the Enthronement Ser- 
vice, acted as chief celebrant. When the 
Communion Service was ended Dr. Creighton 
passed back again to the Consistory Court, 
and there, ‘‘seated in the uppermost chair,” 
received the promise of canonical obedience 
from all the officials of the Cathedral, from 
the Dean and Chapter down to the vergers; 
and thus the impressive ceremonial of episcopal 
enthronement was completed. 





AMERICAN ARBITRATION 
TREATY. 

3y the Constitution of the United States, 
any Treaty negotiated with a foreign Govern- 
ment by the President and the Secretary of 
State requires a vote of the Senate for its 
confirmation. The Senate, representing equally 
all the States of the Union, is accustomed to 
refer such matters to a Foreign Relations Committee. This 
consists of ten of its members ; Senator Sherman isthe present 
chairman. On Saturday, after a final deliberation of three 
hours, the Committee resolved to recommend the Senate to 
confirm the Treaty for settling all disputes between the United 
States and Great Britain by arbitration, but with two rather 
important amendments. The first is that of striking out the 
clause nominating King Oscar of Sweden and Norway as 
the umpire on points concerning which the joint Board of 
Arbitrators, consisting of three Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and three judicial members of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council, may not be able to agree. 
The nomination of King Oscar by the arbitrators is not, 
however, excluded, and his Majesty has already consented 
to be umpire in the settlement of the dispute relating to 
the Venezuela frontier. The second amendment proposed 
by the Foreign Relations Committee is an addition to the 
first clause of the Treaty, providing that ‘‘no question 
which affects the foreign or domestic policy of either of 
the contracting parties, or the relations of either with 
any other State or Power by treaty or otherwise, shall be a 
subject of arbitration under this Treaty, except by special 
agreement,” This last provision seems of rather uncertain 
meaning ; does it signify that the ‘‘ other State or Power” 
will have to consent to the arbitration, as well as the 
Government, that of Great Britain or that of the United 
States, with which it may have ‘‘ relations”? If this be 
the meaning, it would obviously be within the reach of the 
United States Government, by establishing some kind of 
‘‘ relations”’ with every one of the South American and 
Central American Republics, to remove from the scope of 
any possible arbitration whatever affairs, such as that of the 
Nicaragua Ship Canal, might affect any one ot those States; 
and the Monroe Doctrine would be confirmed to its fullest 
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extent, forbidding a European Power to take any steps 
anywise altering the situation of affairs in the Spanish and 
Brazilian Republics without the consent of the United 
States of North America. It will be much to be regretted 
if persistence 1n these amendments, and their adoption by 
the Senate, cause the Arbitration Treaty to be abortive, 
when the diplomatists by whom it has been negotiated 
Sir Julian Vauncefote, the British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Richard Olney, the American Secretary of 
State—have shown so much address and ability and such a 
candid and equitable spirit in the successful performance 
of their task. 

DR. NANSEN. 

The public interest in the doings of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 
has flagged scarcely at all since his wonderful reappear- 
ance within mortal ken last August, but now, more than 
ever, is he the hero of the hour by reason of his projected 
lecturing tours and the publication of his long promised 
chronicle of his thrilling adventures in Arctic regions. 
To-day we publish an account of the conditions under 
which his book has been written, together with an Illus- 
tration of the Fram as she appeared at one of the most 
perilous points in her adventurous voyage. 

Dr. Nansen is now in his thirty-seventh year. At 
nineteen he went to the University of Christiania with the 
intention of devoting special study to zoological research. 
With this end in view, he went out in a Norwegian sealing- 
ship in 1882 to the Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen Seas, and 
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is, further, to inquire and report upon what ‘‘alter- 
ations are desirable in the government of the terri- 
tories under the control of the British South Africa 
Company.” Seventeen members of the House of Commons 
are to form this Select Committee, namely, the Right 
Hon. W. L. Jackson, M.P. for the Northern Division 


of Leeds, formerly Financial Secretary to the Treasury, to 
be the Chairman; the Right Hon. Jos ph Chamberlain ; 
the Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; the Right Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, 
formerly Vice-President of the Council; Sir Richard 
Webster, the Attorney-General; Mr. J. L. Wharton, 
M.?P. for the Ripon Division of Yorkshire; Mr. J. C, 
Bigham, Q.C., M.P. for the Exchange Division of Liver- 
pool; Mr. C. A. Cripps, Q.C., M.D. for the Stroud Division 
of Gloucestershire; Mr. G. Wyndham, M.P. for Dover; 
the Right Hon. Sir William Harcourt: the Right Hon. Sir 
If, Campbell-Bannerman, formerly Secretary of State for 
War, and for Ireland; Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.D. for the 
Tower Hamlets; Mr. J. EK. Ellis, M.P. for the Rushcliffe 
Division of Nottinghamshire; Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
M.-P. for Northampton, proprietor and editor of 7'ruth; 
the Hon. E. Blake, Q.C., from Canada, M.P. for South 
Longford; and two others. Nine of them are supporters of 
the present Ministry, five or six are of the Liberal party, and 
two or three are Irish Nationalists. It is expected that 
their investigations and deliberations will include a rather 
wide range of subjects: the history of the British South 
Africa Company, its origin, the mode in which its capital 
was raised, and how its Charter was granted, the 

distribution and manipulation of its shares, 

the formation of subsidiary companies, the 
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DR. NANSEN AND HIS DAUGHTER, 


From a Photograph by Professor Lobert Collett, 


subsequently cruised off the coasts of Iceland and Green- 
land. On his return he was created Curator of the 
Natural Llistory Museum at Bergen; and in 1888, after 
taking his degree as Doctor of Philosophy, embarked 
on his famous expedition across Greenland, which was 
chronicled in a volume published six years ago. After his 
return from that journey, he remained at home for a period 
in the Government appointment of Curator of the Museum 
of Comparative Anatomy at Christiania University. But 
the explorer’s spirit was strong within him, and when the 
Norwegian Assembly voted a grant to defray the expenses 
of a fresh expedition to the North Pole, he eagerly accepted 
the command of the venture. In 1892 Dr. Nansen finished 
the building of the now famous Fram, and.on July 24, 
1893, he set sail with twelve companions on the long and 
perilous series of adventures from which he was not to 
return until the autumn of last year. How he then emerged 
from the unknown, meeting with the Jackson-Harmsworth 
Expedition by a wonderful chance, just as he was beginning 
to lose hope, has become a matter of contemporary history. 
And now the world, which cannot know too much of heroic 
endeavour, is to learn, on the great explorer’s own authority, 
the thrilling details with which his wanderings must have 
teemed, till now conjectured merely. 
THE SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE.’ 

On the motion of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, as Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, the House of Commons, at 
the end of its adjourned debate last week, resolved to 
appoint a Select Committee ‘‘ to inquire into the origin and 
circumstances of the incursion into the South African 
Republic by an armed force, and into the administration 
of the British South Africa Company.” The Committee 





occupation of territories, the first Matabili 
War, the character of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s administration, its dispute with the 
Portuguese, the condition of the Transvaal, 
and the grievances of the Uitlanders at Johan- 
nesburg; the policy of the Colonial Office, the 
late revolt of the Matabili, and the present 
state of those territories. Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
is likely to be one of the first witnesses 
examined. 


THE BENIN EXPEDITION. 
What is probably the most complete account 
of the Benin massacre that is forthcoming has 
now been received from Captain Boisragon, 
one of the only two Europeans who escaped 
from the King of Benin’s deadly ambuscade, 
In the columns of the Daily Telegraph Captain 
Boisragon has described the murderous attack, 
and his subsequent adventures in company 
with Mr. Locke. The ambush is estimated 
as some two hundred natives strong, who fell 
upon the expeditionary party about twelve o1 
thirteen miles from Gwato. Major Copland- 
Crawford was shot first, and before his fellows 
could render him any assistance they were 
attacked on all sides, A desperate stand was 
made, but at last Captain Boisragon and Mr. 
Locke realised that all their comrades had 
fallen, and so they made off into the bush. 
There they wandered, wounded and starving, 
until they reached a settlement of friendly 
Ijuws, who allowed them to pass by canoe 
to a village named Kketti. Thence they were 
able to proceed down the river Benin, where 
they eventually hailed a Protectorate steam- 
launch, Captain Boisragon’s narrative bears 
out the report of the friendly attitude of the 
treacherous King of Benin, who, it seems, 
had previously sent cordial messages to the 
advancing party. 

The preparations for the punitive expe- 
dition have been carried forward with all 
possible promptitude, and before the present 
month is over the King of Benin will 
have paid a just retribution for his savage 
act. In addition to the troops whose departure 
to the West Coast we have already chronicled, 
more than fourteen hundred native carriers 
from Sierra Leone and the district are now 
bound for the same destination. Consul- 
General Moor reached Sierra Leone on 
Saturday last, on board the Pathurst, and 
proceeded thence on H.M.S. Vheseus, fol- 
lowed the next day by the other officers 
who sailed with him on the Bathurst from Liverpool, and 
remained on board that vessel. 





THE PLAGUE AT BOMBAY. 
An International Medical Conference is about to be opened 
at Vienna, attended by official delegates from every country 
of Europe, and inspectors are being sent to several points 
along the routes of travel and traflic between Europe and 
India to ascertain the conditions under which the plague 
has broken out and the best means of preventing infection. 
Special Commissions have also been formed by the 
Governments in Russia and other countries, both of 
Europe and Asia, for the device and adeption of pre- 
cautionary measures. In England the Local Govern- 
ment Board has sent three of its medical officers, Dr. 
Thomson, Dr. Bulstrode, and Dr. Reece, to the docks 
of London and the Thames, Southampton, and Bristol 
respectively, as was done recently at Plymouth, to 
instruct the local sanitary authorities and those of the 
ports and harbours in what should be done upon the arrival 
of ships bringing passengers or cargoes from India, 


Some officers of the Army Medical Department, as 
well as those of the Indian Medical Service who 
were on leave in England, have gone to Bombay. 


The International Conference at Venice will be attended 
by Mr. Herbert, First Secretary to the British Embassy 
at Rome, Dr. Thorne Thorne, Medical Officer of 
the Local Government Board, and Dr. Cleghorn, also of 
that staff, while Dr. Milton comes from Egypt, with the 
Under-Secretary of the Khedive’s Government. Germany 
will probably be represented by Dr. Kéhler, an eminent 
hygienist, who is at the head of the Imperial Board of 
Health, and Russia by Dr. Botkine, who is now in India. 
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THE BENIN EXPEDITION: A TRADER RETURNING TO THE COAST, 





THE 


PERSONAL. 


supporte d by 


secrati 


the 
rable ex ample 
Roman Cath 


against ** 


his diocese 
rk. 

Eden Allhusen, who h retained 
must interest alter a sharp contest, 
Is a typi il 

0 lu I hg 

gylish 
untry 
gentleman, 
but comes of 
Danish stoc 
less distantly 
than many 
oO f h i 5S 
fellow- 
Englishmen. 
His grand- 
father, Mr. 
Christian 
Allhusen, 
came over 
from Den- 
mark as a 
young man 
and settled 
in Newcastle, 
where he 
eventually 
became a 
prominent 
homicalmanufacturer. Paving made a fortune, Mr. Chris. 
ian Allhusen settled, with his English wife, at Stuke Court, 
toke Poges, Bucks, a fine estate and mansion, which now 
forms the country seat of his grandson, the newly returned 
member for Salisbury. Mr. Augustus Henry Allhusen is 
barely thirty years old, and was educated at Cheltenham 
College. He was married only last year to the younger 
Caughter of Lady Jeune by her first husband, Colonel tho 
Hlon. J. C. Stanley. Mrs. Allhusen is thus a grand- 
daughter of the second Lord Stanley of Alderley. The new 
member at one time belonged to the Bucks Yeomanry, and 
has already held oftice as a county J.P. since he succeeded 
his grandfather in the property seven years ago. He is 
now a Deputy-Lieutenant for Bucks. 


Shall we adopt the conseil de famille 9 This is the 
French system by which the fortunes of youthful and 

itter-brained millionaires are placed under the control 
of cool-headed relatives. In France no young man suddenly 
enlowed with riches is allowed to impoverish himself and 
his family by the recklessness which runs riot among 
wealthy young flibbertigibbets in this country. On the 
other hand, tradition counts for everything. ‘The consei/ 
de famille is the growth of centuries, and cannot be grafted 
on our social system, which upholds individualism at all 
costs. ‘Theo bare idea of subjecting a young prodigal to 
the control of his uncles and aunts, and putting him on a 
strict allowance, would drive Lord Wemyss and the Liberty 
of Property Defence League to frenzy. 


y ALLuUS! 


Mr. Louis Sinclair, who, after a hotly contested election, 
has succeeded in holding the Romford Division of Essex 
for the Con- 
servatives by 
the heavily 
reduced 
majority of 
125, became 
a naturalised 
Englishman 
less than a 
fortnight be- 
fore the poll, 
and this fact 
was, nutur- 
ally, paraded 
by his oppon- 
ents. As a 
matter of 
fact, how- 
ever, Mr. 
Sinclair's 
pedigree is 
entirely 
English, 
though his 
parents left 
this country 
for France and became naturalised there shortly before his 
birth. At the death of his parents he was brought to 
England by a friend of his father’s, from whom he ran away 
at seventeen, emigrating to Australia under the assumed 
name of Sinclair. His parental name of Schlesinger has 
known him no more, for as Mr. Louis Sinclair he amassed 
a fortune in Australia in yarious commercial enterprises, 
and on his return to England he formally retained by deed 
the name under which he had been led on to fortune. 
The new Member has considerable local interest in his 
constituency, for he married a daughter of Mr. Daniel De 
Pass, of the Barking Guano Works at Creekmouth, and is 
a member of the firm of De Pass and Co. In London he 
is known as one of the proprietors of the Maison Ifel- 
bronner, the Bond Street embroidery firm. He isa nephew 
of Sir Samuel Montagu, M.P. for Whitechapel. 

Max O'Rell is about to quit the lecture platform for the 
stage. He has written a farce, and proposes to take it 
round the country with himself in the principal character. 
This versatility ought to add not a little to the public stock 
of entertainment. 


lLoto Fad, Baker Street, 
Mn. Lovis 8: wate, M.LP. 
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ingberd, who died last week, was a ‘‘ strong- 

in the best sense of the term, and will 

long be re- 

membered 

not only as 

the founder 

of the Pionee1 

Club for 

Women, but 

as a temper- 

ance adyo- 

cate and 

philanthro- 

pist gener- 

ally oF US 

remarkably 

strenuous 

but withal 

tactful per- 

sonality. She 

was one of 

the Massing- 

berds 0 f 

Gunby Hall, 

Lincolnshire 

and some 

Tue Latt 18 AS thirty years 

ago became 

the wife of Mr. Edmund Langton. On the death of her father 

in 1887, she succeeded to the family estates, and took her 

maiden name again, as her grandmother, also a Langton 

by marriage, had previously done. It was in 1892 

that. Mrs. Massingberd founded the once ridiculed but 

now respected Pioneer Club, which to-day is recognised 

as one of the most active and sensible associations of 

secular women that modern lfe can show. ‘The club 

began its career in Regent Street, but was soon obliged 

to seek a more spacious habitation in Cork Street, whence 

it once more removed to the former town house of Lord 
Hastings in Bruton Street. 

Captain Walter Lyons Montgomery, who is now 
slowly recovering in the hospital at Salisbury frem the 
se 7 @ fo 
wounds 
which he 
received 
while leading 
his troop at 
Amanda’s 
kraal in 
August last, 
has, within a 
short space 
of time, seen 
much hard 
fighting 
with the 
Rhodesia 
Field Force, 
having been 
six times in 
action in the 
recent war, 
and having 
had three 
exceptionally 
narrow 
escapes from 
death at the rebels’ hands in the operations against 
Amanda’s kraal. Captain Montgomery, who had only a 
month previously been promoted to the command of a 
troop with the divisions of the Salisbury Column, led an 
attack on the enemy’s flank with conspicuous success. The 
fugitives took refuge in caves and fissures, and Captain 
Montgomery had a very narrow escape. He was fired at 
from a cave and wounded in the head, the bullet furrow- 
ing his scalp and laying bare the skull. He was carried 
out of action by his men, and at first hic life was despaired 
of, but under the careful treatment of Dr. Wyllie he is 
progressing favourably, though tho effects of the wound 
at first brought on partial paralysis of the body. Captain 
Montgomery is the youngest son of the late Mr. Hugh 
Lyons Montgomery, of Belhavel, county Leitrim, Ireland, 
who represented his county in the Il-use of Commors from 
1852 to 1860. 

The Army has lost a distinguished veteran by the death 
cf General Sir Robert Phayre, which took place on Jan. 29. 
Sir Robert 
was born in 
1820, and 
entered the 
Army nearly 
sixty years 
ago. In the 
course of his 
long career 
he saw a 
good deal of 
active 
service. He 
was with the 
field forces in 
Sind and Af- 
ghanistan for 
five years 
from 1840, 
and had com- 
mand of a 
troop of the 
Poona Irreg- 
ular Horse at 
Kotra. After 
the battle of 
Miani, in which he was badly wounded, he received the 
medal. Ten years later he was appointed Quartermaster- 
General to the Army in Bombay, and held the same office 
with the Abyssinian pioneer force in 1867, when he under- 
took the reconnoitring of the Magdala stronghold. His 
services in this campaign won him the dignity of C.B. 
and the appeintment to be Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty. 
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After spending some four years in command of the 
Sind Frontier Force Sir Robert was made British Resident 
at Baroda, where he provoked somewhat of a sensation by 
charges which he proved against the misgovernment of the 
Gaikwar. Once more in military harness, he commanded 
the Reserve in the Afghan War of 1879, and helped to 
relieve Kandahar, earning by his conduct at that period 
the thanks of the Government and the dignity of K.C.B. 
Commands in India were subsequently entrusted to him ; 
but for the last ten years he had been retired from active 
service. He was promoted to the Grand Cross of the Bath 
three years ago, 

Surgery has lost one of its most conspicuous ornaments 
by the death of Sir Spencer Wells. A native of Dublin, 
this eminent 
man became 
one of the 
Ilonorary 
Fellows of 
the Royal 
College ” of 
Surgeons at 
the age of 
twenty - six. 

He was Chief 

Surgeon of 

the auxiliary 

hospitals ut 

Smyrna and 

Renkioi in 

the Crimean 

War; but it 

was not till 

his return to 

Mngland that 

he began the 

pract ice 

which made Photo Elliott and Fry. 
him famous. Tue Late Sir Spencer WEts. 

ILis special 

branch was ovariotomy, and it is justly claimed for him 
that he was one of the greatest benefactors women have 
ever known. He published several yolumes on this subject, 
and he also devoted much research and skill to the diagnosis 
and treatment of tumours. In 1883 Sir Spencer Wells was 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, and delivered 
the Hunterian oration in the same year. T*oreign medical 
societies united to do him honour, and in 1883 he was 
created a Baronet in recognition of his ‘services to 
humanity.” 

Sir George Trevelyan announces his retirement from 
the representation of the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow on 
the ground of failing health. Thus ends an interesting 
and chequered political career after thirty years of public 
life. Sir George tirst became conspicuous in politics by 
his persistent advocacy of the extension of household sut- 
frage to the counties. His official experience is chiefly 
associated with Ireland. He was Irish Secretary during 
the troublous times which were darkened by the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, and though one of the most 
amiable of men, he was attacked by the Irish party 
with almost incredible bitterness. In 1886 Sir George left 
Mr. Gladstone on the question of Home Rule, but was 
reconciled to that policy in the following year. During the 
last ten years, however, he has not taken any striking part 
in political controversy. Always a lover of letters, and a 
writer of real originality and distinction, he is now able to 
devote his leisure to his favourite pursuits. Ilis best 
known work is the biography of his uncle, Lord Macaulay, 
and he has written a preliminary sketch of Charles James 
T’ox, which we hope will now be supplemented by a com- 
plete life of that statesman. 

The death of Dr. Alexander Profeit, the Commissioner 
on her Majesty's Balmoral estates, removes another of 
those sturdy 
Scots with 
whom the 
Queen has 
been wont to 
surround 
herself. Born 
sixty - threo 
years ago on 
a farm at 
Towie, Aber- 
deenshire, ho 
was educated 
at King’s 
College, 
Aberdeen, 
and became a 
Licentiate of 
the Royal 
College of 
Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 
He started 
practice in 
the parish of 
Tarland, in 
his native county, where he became acquainted with 
Dr. Robertson, who was the Commissioner of the 
Balmoral estates, and through his influence he became 
Medical Officer at Balmoral, and eventually succeeded to 
the Commissionership. Reared as he had been on a 
farm, Dr. Profeit was a keen agriculturist, and he ret 
about founding a herd of Aberdeen Angus black cattle 
which made the Queen’s name famous in the show-ring. 
Latterly he had taken to breeding hackneys. His eldest 
son, who edited the famous Crathie Church Bazaar Look, 
has just been appointed Vice-Consul at Soulina, Roumania. 


J'hwto Morgan, Abrdecn. 
Tue Late Dr. Prorerr. ‘ 


A Board of Trade report offers a blank contradiction to 
the statements in a well-known work entitled ‘‘ Made in 
Germany.” The main position in that book is that 
Germany is driving us out of our own markets. The 
Board of Trade affirms that ‘‘ we are increasing our market 
in Germany more rapidly than Germany is increasing her 
market here.” The growth of our exports and imports is 
double that of our chief competitor's exports and imports, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne, accompanied by 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, was visited on Jan. 27 by 
Princess Louise and her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, 
who stayed to the next day. The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Secretary of State for War, and Lord William Cecil 
were at Osborne on Friday. Princess Beatrice visited the 
Royal Isle of Wight Infirmary and County Hospital. Her 
Royal Highness has also presided at a 
local meeting for the relief of the Indian 
famine. 

The Empress Frederick of Germany, 
Princess Royal of Great Britain, arrived 
on Saturday afternoon irom Flushing, by 
the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, at 
Cowes, on a visit, which will be prolonged 
several weeks, to the Queen, her mother, 
at ( isborne. 

The Prince of Wales this week re- 
turned to London, and dined on Wednes- 
day with a party of American and other 
special guests, and with Lord Salisbury, 
invited to ineet him at the residence of 
the Hon. T. F. Bayard, Ambassador of 
the United States. 

The Duchess of Fife, accompanied by 
her husband, on Friday opened the new 
out-patients’ department of the Sussex 
County Hospital at Brighton. 


The Duke and Duchess of West- 
minster opened the Exhibition of the 
Chester Guild of Arts and Crafts on 


Iriday. 

On Saturday the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, at the Mansion House, presided over 
the distribution of trophies, medals, and 
other prizes to members of the City of 
London swimming and life-saving and 
athletic societies. 

On Monday, at Guildhall, the Duchess 
of Teck presented prizes to the 24th 
Middlesex (Post Office) Volunteers. At 
the United Service Institution the Duke 
of Connaught presided over a meeting of 
the Yeomanry and Volunteers’ Field 
Practice Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, with their 
host at Cannes, Lord Rendel, arrived 
there on Saturday afternoon. 

The bye-elections have not made any 
difference in the actual strength of parties. 
At Salisbury Mr. Allhusen retained the 
seat for the Government with a some- 
what reduced majority. Forfar remains 
Radical, Captain Sinclair having increased 
the majority from 441 to 458. The sur- 
prise of the elections is Romford, where 
the Conservative majority of 1828 has 
dropped to 125. The Tory poll was 8156, only a hundred 
less than in 1895, while the Radical poll increased from 
6429 to 8031. 

A convention of Irish landowners, held at Dublin last 
week, the Marquis of Londonderry in tho chair, passed 
resolutions complaining of the undue reduction of rents 
under the Government legislation of late years, and 
demanding a commission of judicial inquiry. <A report of 
a committee on the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland was adopted, contending for some 
relief to Irish tax-payers. 

The Navy League held its second annual meeting, the 





THE SCHUBERT CENTENARY: FRANZ 
Marquis of Drogheda presiding, on Jan. 28, at the United 
Service Institute ; a letter from Lord Charles Beresford was 
read, and resolutions were passed calling for an increase of 
the fleet and a large additional number of officers and 
seamen, 


Correspondence since Sept. 30 between the Board of 
Trade and Lord Penrhyn and the North Wales Quarry- 
men’s Union, concerning the strike at his Lordship’s slate 
quarries at Bethesda, Carnarvonshire, and his objection to 
the proposed official mediation in that dispute, has been 
laid before Parliament. 

The Indian Famine Relief Fund subscribed at the 
Mansion House amounted on Tuesday to above £200,000, 
of which the Lord Mayor has seut £150,000 to India. The 
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Viceroy telegraphed that there were over two millions of 
destitute people on the Government relief lists. 


At a dinner of the Birmingham jewellers and silver- 
smiths’ trade on Saturday evening, the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain made a speech, referring to the position of 
the Ministry and of the Unionist party, but dealing more 
fully with foreign and colonial affairs; the diplomatic 
negotiations about Turkey, the Arbitration treaty with 
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America, and the promise that the British colonies will 
be officially represented in the celebration of the sixtieth 
year of the Queen’s reign. 


German competition with British trade and manu- 
factures was again spoken of, at the annual dinner of the 
Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce, by the Right Hon. 
C. T. Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade. He said 
that the report of Sir Courtenay Boyle’s recent inquiry 
would show there was nothing to justify our feelings of 
alarm. Taking the last five years for a period, and 
comparing it with the five years preceding, our 
imports from Germany had decreased £700,000, while 


our exports to Germany 
had increased £400,000, 
and this increase for the 


last two years was 25 per 
cent. Our manufacturers 
should brace up _ their 
minds to more active and 
intelligent operations, The 
home trade would be much 
benefited, he hoped, by the 
construction of light and 
cheap railways, over three 
hundred miles of which had 
been submitted to official 
approval. 


Continental politics have 
been quiescent. ‘The new 
Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Count 
Muravieff, was at Paris on 
Friday, and conferred with 
President Faure and M. 
Hanotaux. He went on to 
Berlin, where he had con- 
versations with Prince 
Hohenlohe, the Chancellor 
of the German Empire, 
and Baron Marschall von 
Dieberstein, the Minister of 
loreign Affairs, and pro- 
ceeded to Kiel to meet 
the Emperor William II. 
on Monday, afterwards continuing his journey to St. 
Petersburg. 


VIENNA. 


The conference of the Ambassadors at Constantinople 
upon the proposals of reforms in the Turkish Empire, and 
upon the mode of enforcing them, are expected to close 
on Feb. 6, but the Sultan’s reply may be deferred until 
after the Mohammedan festival of the Ramadan. 

The Venezuela boundary arbitration treaty was signed 
at Washington, on Tuesday, by Sir Julian Pauncefote and 
Senor Andrade, the Venezuela Minister. The British 
arbitrators nominated are Lord Herschell and Mr. Justice 
Collins. On behalf of Venezuela, the arbitrators are 
Chief Justice Fuller and Mr. Justice Brewer, of the United 
States Supreme Court. 





THE SCHUBERT CENTENARY. 
On Jan. 31, 1797, Franz Peter Schubert born in 
Vienna, the youngest of fourteen children, the son of a 
schoolmaster and a cook. He lived thirty-one years 
nine months and nineteen days, and died in his native 
town. His life was practically one of uniform misfortune , 
at his death such work of his as had been produced had 
made absolutely no impression upon the mass of his 
contemporaries. Schumann, indeed, a 
lad of eighteen, wept to hear the news 
of his death, and, according to 
George Grove, ‘* Mendelssohn doubtless 


was 


Sir 


fully estimated his loss.” Otherwise, 
there is nothing to show that his end 
was mourned with any but an ordinarily 
domestic grief. Tle had, indeed, hed 
certain small successes. A few of his 
songs had become known within the 
limits of a private circle, and it is 
certain that at least one public conceit 
in his lifetime contained extracts from 


his work. That was his life’s sole success. 
Then he died. 

The romance of Schubert's life, how- 
ever, began with his death. ‘‘A deep 
shade of suspicion,” wrote the critic of 
an influential journal in 1839, ‘‘ is begin- 
ning to be cast over the authenticity of 
osthumous compositions. All Paris has 
foo in a state of amazement at the post- 
humous diligence of the song - writer 
I’. Schubert, who, while one would think 
that his ashes repose in peace in Vienna, 
is still eternally writing new songs.” Tor 
the critic, naturally enough, had missed 
the romance of Schubert’s life. Ile knew 
nothing of that persistent energy, that 
amazing hopefulness, that artistic sin- 
cerity which supported the musician 
as he ‘heaped one silent score upon 
another.” He knew nothing of that 
priceless treasure, the file of ‘old music, 
valued 8s, 6d.,” which had dropped from 
Schubert’s hands as he went through life, 
and was being preserved so jealously, less 
possibly as works of art than as precious 
relics, by his brother Ferdinand. And 
so the romance began ; and while the poor 
remains were wasting in the Viennese 
cemetery, year after year the living works 
came forth to the world as though a 
living brain were directing their com- 
position. Never before was such artistic 
reserve. On the very day of Schubert's 
funeral four of his were issued, 
and from that day onward there was 
vear by year, for the period of a man’s 
average lifetime, an intermittent issue 
of his works. To quote Sir George 
Grove’s category, ‘‘ songs, masses, part- 
songs, operas, chamber-music, pianoforte 
impromptus, fantasias, duets, trios, quartets, 
quintet, octet, symphonies, overtures, entr’actes, and ballet- 
music” streamed in due order from the press or wer 
‘*heard in manuscript.” His artistic friendships, too—il 
the paradox may be allowed—came to him after death. 
Schumann visited his manuscripts, and carried away with 
him what was Schubert’s daily conversation ; and Liszt, 
genuine artist and great critic as he was, made that cause 


songs 


sonatas, 





THE SCHUBERT CENTENARY: THE COMPOSER'S TOMB 
AT VIENNA. 
his own. And among the great composer's younger 


friends must be reckoned Sir George Grove and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, whose Schubert discoveries — their 


personal acquaintance with the artist—is a matter of 
history. ‘‘My name is writ in water,” said the dying 
Keats. ‘‘ Here, here is the end,” said Schubert, turning 
his face to the wall. But the poet’s monument is more 
lasting than brass; and the wall of the Vienna death- 
chamber has given place to the limits of the earth. 
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by flowers and orchards, where she would be happy in her 
own way, and where he could find rest from the cares of 
rank and station. And to this story he often returned. 
As for things that have been suspect ted, no one, I am sure, 
who reads this history will continue to believe them. 
Never—never—neyver could this noble soul stoop to any- 
thing disgraceful. How could I respect him otherwise * 
Hlow could I, otherwise, think him worthy the love and 
respect which still I bear towards him ¥ 

It was at this time, and in « onsequence of his desire, that 
I was baptized and received into the Church of England. 

It was a desire very greatly at his heart. He urged 
the cause of the Church with singular spirit and full con- 
viction. It was the ancient Church of Christ purged 
from corruption: it taught nothing but what the Bible 
sanctions and commands: it has its organised authority, 
as the early Church had, with bishops, and priests, and 
dleacons: the ancient sacraments: the ancient forms of 
prayer. He showed me that the Church was the mother of 
il great number of divines, scholars, and philosophers. 
Further, that my own poor sect was founded by simple 
men who were governed by the letter—and that an 
uncertain letter, because they knew not the ancient 
languages, 

“One thing only,” he said to my cousin, * is lacking in 
this sweet girl—-she is still a schismatic.” 

“I think that she will never return to the Society 
again,” 

‘Yet she is not baptized. Nancy, the Church awaits 


7 


| 
< 
tiy* . 


i thee- -she waits with open arms.” 

P| In a word, I repaired to the Rector of St. James's, Pie- 
» a cadilly, and laid my case before him. This excellent man 
as S\ Was so good as to devote some time to my instruction in the 
é doctrines of the Church, showing me at the same time how 
they rest upon the solid Rock of the Word. 

When I fully understood the meaning of the things 
which are prohibited by the Society of Friends us 
the efficacy of the sacraments: the baptism of infants : 
the kneeling posture: the chanting and singing: the 
litanies and forms of prayer: the declaration of abso- 
VIII. lution; and so forth—when I had learned the Catechism and read the Articles (which 

my tutor kindly allowed me to ac cept unquestioned), I was baptized. 
PME CHRISTENING OF A The ceremony took place after the Second Lesson of Evening Prayer. My cousin 
CONVERT. 
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CHAPTER 


Kivery history is like a 
journey: there are long 
stretches of road, dusty or 
muddy, with joltings and 
jostlings in the deep ruts: 
then come periods of rest, 
of smooth road, of pleasant 
company. One such 
moment of rest and refreshment I would note here, if only to 
show the natural piety of heart which distinguished my lover, 
whom I must still call, as his brother called him, Sir George 
Le Breton. 

I write these words in my summer-house: 
them locks upon the valley of the Lea. I can see the barges towed up and down the 
river: it is a broad flat valley, a marsh in winter, a meadow in summer: day after 
day, year after year, I sit and gaze across this expanse broken only by the meander- 
ing stream. Jeyond it are the low hills of Essex. As this landscape, so is my life: 
it is the stream which always goes on towards the end: and there is no change in 


there are two windows in it: one of 


it: nothing happens. 

The other window looks upon my garden—a brave garden full of fruit and flowers, 
The garden speaks to me daily. It says—I gave it to you--I who loved you well 
yet not as he—the other—-loved you. Do not forget either of us—this garden is so 
full of fruits and flowers because it is a garden of Love. When you 
walk in it: when you look upon it: remember. 

As if I could ever forget! The days pass: the nights pass: the suns 
rise and set: I desire nothing: I expect nothing: I hope nothing: I have 
no friends: I live only in the past: I do nof wish to die because the memory 
of the past is precious and I would not lose it: I‘console myself concerning 
inevitable death with thinking that we shall preserve the memories of the 
past. There was once a poet who wrote that there is no greater misery than 
the memory of past joys. _ No, no, no: that is not so. I would not for all the 
world part with the memory of my past joys. They make my life happy; they 
give me pride: even though, I know, the people at church whisper that this 
is the lady who was once—— What does it matter what they whisper? 
Alas! A woman’s heart rules her in everything, even in religion. Sometimes 
when I read Paul's promises concerning the future life—where he tells us— 
this great consoler—that eye hath not seen, nor can man’s mind understand, 
the glories, the joys, that await us in the other world, I, being only a humble 
and unlettered woman, feel that unless one person is there with me, I shall 
be insensible to those joys. Again, since all human delights, all the joys and 
pleasures and ecstasies of which we can form any conception (being limited 
by what we can see and understand here) have their roots in corruption, but 
soar high as the highest human nature can allow: we may understand how out 
of the basest desires may spring the highest spiritual gifts: and since of all 
sources of human happiness love is the first, the most copious, the most 
satisfying, it is therefore the counterpart of the supreme joys, whatever 
they may be, of Heaven. In which case, my lover will come back to me. 

There, at least, will be no talk of rank and birth and barriers of love. For 
I was his first : I was his first: before the Other came across the seas. 

By this time there was no doubt possible. He came every evening, 
sometimes in the morning: he gazed in my face with such love as one 
could hardly believe. What was it that he saw in my face? Indeed, I 
know not why a man should be so overcome by a woman’s face. I knew 
very well by this time that he was of high rank: I understood what he 
meant when once he spoke of the story about Lord Burleigh and the village 
maid, saying that he was wrong to take her to his great castle, but should have 
left her in her native village or placed her somewhere in a cottage surrounded At the doors of the church, after the baptism, Sir George met us. 
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‘Two days later, in the church, I was confirmed 
by the Lord Bishop of London, alone. It the 
request of my lover that this learned prelate con- 


same 
was at 
special 
‘A gentlewoman of great piety 
No one was 


sented to receive me, 


and many virtues,” the Bishop was told. 
present except my cousin and the verger. The doors were 
and I received in a kind of solitude the blessing and 
a brief exhortation of the Bishop. The solitude, had I 


understood it, should have foreshadowed the solitude of 


shut 


my after life, with the blessing to console and comfort the 
lonely woman. 

On the following Sunday I completed my entrance into 
the Church of England by communion at the Sacred Table. 


CHAPTER IX. 

KING'S FAVOURITES. 
I suppose it was natural that we should feel somo curiosity 
They had 


they spoke as 


as to the family to which our friends belonged. 
a mother living: she was of German birth ; 
London, and with her sons; their father 
Kew ; 


if she lived in 
was dead. 
I. lward had a younger son's portion; there was a grand- 


Sir George had a country house at 
futher of whom both spoke with a reverence not usual, I 
believe, in young men; in fact we knew, as we thought, 
everything about them, except the extent and the position 
of their estates and the history of their family. ‘* Every- 
body,” said my cousin, ‘‘ knows about the Storeys. There 
is always a Storey of good repute on "Change. In City 
names IL am learned, and can tell you of any one, whether 
he belongs to a good City family or not. But for these 
people of rank I know nothing.” Therefore we were in 
ignorance as to the history and position of the Le Bretons. 

And yet—it was truly wonderful—everybody about us 
knew perfectly well the history, the position, and every- 
thing concerning that family and the two young men who 
belonged to it. Thus, Captain Sellenger knew: Corporal 
Bates knew: the Doctor knew: Robert Storey knew: what 
is still more wonderful, no one told us who they were: 
everybody, on the other hand, supposed that we knew. 

As for the Doctor, his behaviour surprised me extremely, 
because I could not for the life of me understand what he 
meant. I think I have already mentioned him. He was 
the old man whose means of living were not apparent. He 
occupied the front room on the ground floor. He called 
himself Mynsterchamber, which, as we now know, was an 
assumed name. We called him Doctor, I know not why, 
for he did not practise. For the most part he seemed to 
be sitting like a spider with his door ajar, watching the 
people pass in and out. He had many visitors of his 
own: some of them he let out privately by the garden 
door, which opened upon the Park. Whenever my cousin 
and I went out or returned, he would throw open the 
door and stand there, a long, lean figure with a hatchet 
face, a cunning foxy face all wrinkles, with a pair 
of keen bright eyes. Then he would laugh gently 
and rub his hands while he passed some extravagant com- 
pliment. I expected these compliments: they amused 
me: one knew how foolish they were: yet they amused 
It was, ‘‘ Miss Nancy will kill all the swains this 
morning”: or ‘‘ Miss Nancy, I protest, hath called up all 
her angelic soul into her eyes.” And so on. Why, we 
might defend a compliment as a homage to virtue: it 
cannot harm a woman to be reminded that an angelic soul 
is much to be desired: she may then be induced to raise 
her own imperfect soul. Cold would be the world : it would 
be a world after the fashion of our Society: in which the 
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two little wine-glasses, 

** This,” he 
by certain monks ina place called the Grande Chartreuse, 
Taste it, ladies. Be not 
given you a few drops.” It 
delicious nectar that I had ever tasted, but too strong for a 
While we tasted this cordial he went on 
hither come a few 


is sh iy and 


curio 


poured some liquid, said, ‘*is a cordial made 


afraid: it is strong, but I have 


1 only was, indeed, the most 
woman’s drink. 
talking. ‘* This is my humble lodging: 
old friends from time to time to visit me: we exchange 
recollections and experiences: like all old men, we praise 
the days that are past. Alas! Age 
has few pleasures except wine and recollections and the 


Ile produced his own and illustrated the 


They come no more, 


snuff-box.” 
remark. 

He spoke with something of a foreign accent. 

** You have travelled abroad, Sir ¥’’ my cousin asked. 
‘*T have travelled over most of Hurope. I have seen 
the Courts of Kings and the cottages of the people. I 
speak most of the Kuropean languages. That man cannot 
be said to travel who cannot speak the language of the 
country.” 

‘* You must have observed many interesting things ?” 

‘* The differences between peoples appear interesting at 
first. 
men and women in every country are the same. And their 
highest teach to 
children.” 

‘* What teaching do you mean, Sir ?” 

‘*T mean, Madam, the elementary virtues which are, I 
believe, taught in your Church Catechism: Tlonesty, 
obedience, chastity, industry, loyalty — nothing 
Were these virtues actually practised in 
the world, there would be no poverty, no discontent, no 
lawyers, no prisons, no gibbets, no sermons. Nothing 
is wanted in spite of your Thirty-nine Articles and your 
libraries of theology but the simple virtues. Honesty to 
beget confidence and trust: obedience to preserve order 


When one grows old, they become insignificant. All 


virtues are simply those which we 


more 
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and authority: chastity to preserve the dignity of women: 
industry to supply the world: and, above all, and before 
all, loyalty to keep the social machine from falling to 
pieces. 

‘Is loyalty to be put first, Doctor ? 
this favoured land, we are all loyal.” 

Ife made a wry face. ‘ All loyal, Madam?” he re- 
peated. ‘All loyal? I would to Heaven we were! 
Loyalty, Madam, to the lawful sovereign—not to any 
usurper—is the first of all duties. Ie who is loyal is 
everything: he is ready at all times to spend and be 
spent in the service of his King. There may be a bad 
King, yet some time or other he dies: whatever may bo 
said of him he fulfils—he cannot choose but fulfil—the 
function of a King. When he dies there comes a better. 
The King is the keystone to the arch: the only stone that 
belongs to that place. If all the world were loyal thero 
would be no rebellions, no heresies, no false prophets, no 
mischievous liberties: we should all think alike, hold 
the same faith, and, if need be, should die alike.” 

He spoke earnestly, and his face lost for a moment its 
habitual look of cunning. 

‘*When a man is loyal,” he went on, ‘‘he will do 
cheerfully whatever he is bidden to do by his superiors, 
even if it cost him his fortune and estate: even if it ruins 
his children: yea, even if it orders him to carry out the 
basest of tasks ; even if his loyalty cover him with infamy, 
he will dare it cheerfully. A man who is loyal will place 
more than his life—he will place his honour—at the 
disposal of his King.” 

‘* Could a King take a man’s honour from him ?” 

‘In politics and statecraft, Miss Nancy, everything 
may be possible—even necessary.” 

*‘Of course,” said my cousin, ‘‘ everybody must be 
loyal.” 

‘*Madam, believe me: it is the superlatively good 
thing. Remember all the miseries—the civil wars— 
brought upon this country by disloyalty. Henry the 
Fourth takes his cousin’s place. Presently the country is 
red with rivers of blood. Charles the First is murdered, 
with more rivers of blood. James the Second is deposed, and 
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Ile took out a box about « foot long and placed it on the 
table. 
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sure, 


and ladies 


It contained a large number of miniatures set in 
I took them up one after the other. They 
were, as he said, portraits of really beautiful women. 

‘*' That portrait,” he said 
senting a girl wearing a Scotch plaid over her shoulder 


I was looking at one repre- 
**will never be given you, Miss Nancy, by the gentleman 
who visits you every day.” 

“Why not, Sir?” 

“Truly, I cannot say. If you do not know, I do net. 
It is the portrait of Flora Macdonald, a very distinguished 
loyalist, who saved the life of Prince Charles Edward.” 

“The Young Pretender,” my cousin corrected him. 

“If you please Prince or Pretender 
life. The Prince has been—though there is still time for 
fortune to change—singularly unfortunate hitherto: 


she saved his 


m1s- 
fortune dogs his steps: he is continually pursued by 
yet he has had his consolation in the women 
whose portraits are in this box. Clementina Walkir,; haw: 
Jenny Cameron: Lady Mackintosh: and not the least the 
subject of this piece, Flora Macdonald. Now Miss Nancy, 
I repeat, would your friends give you this picture ?” 

** Why should they not, Sir?” 

** Indeed, I repeat, I cannot say. 
I do not. 
all the favourites of Kings and Princes, 
Sorel, beloved of Charles the Seventh of 
La Belle Gabrielle, mistress of Henry the Fourth of France : 
here is La Valliére: here Madame de Montespan: all 
Hrench ladies. Here, again, are some English portraits. 
lair but I doubt the genuineness of this 
portrait: Alice errars: Jane Shore :—they are all sad in 
the eyes. I know not why, but the King’s sweetheart is 
never happy for long. Tlere is Nell Gwynne 

* Put them up—put them up, Doctor Mynsterchamber. 
Are these things to be shown to a young lady?” My 
cousin was greatly moved. The Doctor grinned, with 
such a meaning look that though I knew not what it 


misfortune : 


Tf you do not know 
Will you choose to look at the rest ? They are 
See—here is Agnes 


I'rance: here 


Rosamond 


meant I shivered and shook as in the presence of some 
evil thing. 

‘‘Come, Nancy, come,” she caught me by the hand. 
‘This is the last time, Doctor Mynsterchamber, that I 
shall enter your lodging. Do not dare, Sir, so much as 
to speak tous! Rosamond and Nell Gwynne, indeed!” 

She pushed me out, very indignant. ‘* What does the 
old villain mean ?” she asked. ‘‘As for the French pictures 
I know nothing about the persons, and, I am sure, I do 
not desire to know anything: but the English creatures 
one has heard about in history. What does he mean by 
the loyalty of Derwentwater’ My dear, the creature is a 
Jacobite. That is certain. And what does he mean by 
saying that our friends would not give us the portrait of 
the Scotch woman ?’ 


, 


CHAPTER X. 
ROBERT STOREY. 

It was somewhere about this time that Mr. Robert Storey 
paid me a remarkable visit. He came in the morning, 
when (I suppose) he knew that Isabel would probably be 
out with Molly and a basket, somewhere about Shepherd’s 
Market. I was, in fact, alone, for that reason. Since the 
evening when he fairly ran away, frightened by the mere 
aspect of our visitors, he had not once called upon us. For 
my own part, as I did not think of him, or miss him, I 
asked not why he came no longer, who had before that 
event come so often. 

This morning he was dressed in the plain brown cloth 
in which he served his customers and showed his books. 
One expected the studied respect of the counter: the self- 
satisfaction with which he stood before me was out of place 
in the workaday dress. A certain anxiety, however, was in 
his eyes and his salutation showed some doubt or difficulty 
in his mind by the omission of some of his ceremonies. 

Yet he remembered, on sitting down, to thrust hic 
right hand under his waistcoat, which is an attitudc 
denoting authority. A suppliant, if you think of it, doth 
never sit upright, with his hand in his waistcoat over his 
heart. 


‘This is unexpected, Mr, Robert,” I said. ‘The 
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‘*]T have left a shopful of poets and authors soliciting, 
I come at the 
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call of duty. 
never flinches at the call of duty.” 
= Indeed, Sir! 
‘*Where ruin 


They must wait. 
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friendly interest, or even a warmer interest, he would be 
below a man were he not to obey the voice of duty. In 
Vanish, safety ! 


such a case to flinch would be degrading. 
Welcome, danger !—-so that duty points the way.” 
‘** Really, Mr. Robert! You are doubtless right. 


does the occasion justify these noble sentiments ? 


‘In some cases,” he went on, “as in old friendship, or 


in blood relationship, a man has a right to intervene : 


other cases, the right has been conferred upon him by cir- 
The 


recollection of the past preserves a tender interest, and 


cumstances: as when two persons have been lovers. 
confers that right. 
Ile who hath once loved retains the right of 
So sacred, Miss Nan¢ y; is the passion of love,” 
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** Come, Nancy, come,’’ 


He must have got this exordium off by heart: with so 
much dignity and roundness of phrase was it advanced : 
indeed, in what followed as well, he seemed like one who 
is saying a lesson; or like a schoolboy reciting, with 
studied gestures, the words of another. As for me, I under- 
stood not one word. What had Robert Storey to do with 
love? Why should he speak to me about the sacred passion 
of love? Never had I suspected, never did my cousin 
suspect, that the man entertained towards me any senti- 
ment of the kind. As for myself, as you know very well, 
I had no thought of love from any quarter until a certain 
person began to occupy my heart. 

‘‘ Love,” he went on, grandly, ‘‘even when rejected 
and scorned, confers rights. ‘To love a worthy woman— 
that is, a woman worthy the affection of a merchant—not 
only raises the woman but also the man, in whom love 
confirms and strengthens his former conspicuous virtues. 
It is a patent of nobility. Venus borrows the sword of 
Mars and lays it over the shoulders of the lover.” He 
repeated the last clause, being carried away by admiration 
of it. 

I know not how long he might have gone on with these 
extravagances, had I not stopped him, being out of 
patience. 

‘* Pray, Sir, for Heaven’s sake cease talking language 
fit for one of your starving authors and come to the point. 
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duty and your sacred passion of love ?” 


He turned very red, took his hand out of his bosom, 
and leaning both hands on his knees, he bent down and 
whispered hoarsely, though there was nobody else in the 
room, ‘‘ Miss Nancy, I can never forget that I was first in 


the field.” 
‘‘ What do you mean, Sir ?’ 
‘‘ First in the field. ‘That you cannot deny.” 
‘*T do not wish to deny anything that is true. 


’ 


you please, what field ? ” 

‘* First in the field, I say : 
mein. Tor two months my attentions 
substantial 
until the Other came.”’ 

‘* Attentions! To me, Mr. Robert?” 


merchant—a sober, godly citizen 


that he had ever paid me attentions. 


moral character he had made, often: but these I could not 


take for attentions. 
‘Understand me, if you please, Sir. 
received any attentions from you, to my knowledge. 


have behaved to me in no way differently than to my 
I am certain that Isabel has never suspected such 
athing. Put it out of your thoughts, therefore, instantly 
and for ever. I cannot admit that you have any rights, or 
that I have ever heard you speak to me except as Isabel's 


cousin. 


cousin should be allowed to speak.” 

Perhaps I spoke more strongly than was necessary : but 
I confess that the claim made me angry. Robert Storey 
ever my lover! This smug, self-satisfied man of second- 
hand maxims and third-rate phrases! Robert Storey ever 
to occupy the heart afterwards filled with——oh ! 

In reply he sighed heavily, joined his hands, and sat 


back in his chair with his eyes raised as if appealing to. 


Heaven. ‘‘So quickly may the world corrupt! So quickly 
may the most transparent soul be clouded! So quickly 
may coquetry—heartless coquetry—grow up even in the 
Quaker heart!” 

‘‘Now, Mr. Robert Storey, you become rude. I assure 
you, once more, that I was quite unconscious of any atten- 
tions on your part.” 

‘‘ Alas!” he replied. ‘‘That Miss Nancy should so 
stoop! How can I believe such a thing? Did I not lend 
books? Did I not come here instead of going to my 
club where I am an honoured member ?” 

‘Tam sorry, Sir. I was brought up in such seclusion 
that I understood not what these attentions might mean,” 
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‘ Nay—think—you allowed me to believe: vou suffered 


me to flatter myself that I was not displeasing to 
you,” 
** Displeasing ? 


Besides, if 
cousin’s house.” 


Why should 
could not 


you be displeasing ? 


you were | tell you so in my 


‘Then, suddenly, there appeared upon the scene 
Another 


aside. 


one who dazzled—and I am forgotten and cast 


This gives me, I say, the right to warn.” 
I was silent because what he said was quite true. 
had forgotten him. 


care, pass out of our minds very easily. 


Persons for whom we do not greatly 
I had forgotten 
Yet as to these intentions, indeed I did not even 


suspect them. 


him. 
‘* These young—gentlemen—are admitted every night: 
the honest merchant is turned out of doors.” 
‘* Not turned out of doors. Remember, Mr. 
you ran away. We do not k ep you out of doors. 


Robert, 

Come 
back if you please.” 
‘** You know that I cannot pretend to associate with 
these two—persons.” 


‘** You were once, if I remember, convinced that they 





** This is the last time, Dr. Mynsterchamber, that I shall enter your lodging.” 


were highwaymen or impostors of some kind. Do you now 
own that you were wrong?” 

“Tf,” he replied slowly, ‘it will help you to return to 
your senses, I do own that I was wrong. ‘They are young 
you know, of high place. Their world is not 
I cannot presume to sit in the same room with 


men, as 
mine. 
them.” 

‘You also thought that they are profligates. How- 
ever, that matters little. What is your present griev- 
ance 2” 

‘*They are admitted here every evening, Miss Nancy. 
Have you my the 
construction which the world may put upon such an 
intimacy ?” 

‘‘We live so much out of the world that we do not 
hear what the world says.” 

‘*No woman can afford to disregard the character which 
she bears in the world. As for me, my cousin’s name is 
also concerned. This adds to the apprehensions with which 
I contemplate the situation.” 

“It is very good of you, Mr. Robert, to caution me 
against the world. Meantime, I doubt if the most 
censorious can find anything to say against visits paid 
openly to two women—one of them a widow—by two 
brothers, who always come together.” 

Hoe rose: he made as if he would speak: he checked 


considered— has cousin considered 
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ilosopher. ** In thi 
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which each of us is born To take vow 


euhing 
place on the wrong level brings misery 
and repentance. Those on the higher 
levels must not marry with those of the 
lower. Yet, sometimes, to the irreparable 
injury of the women concerned, the men 
of the upper levels make love to the 
women of the lower. They cither dazzle 
the poor creatures with their ribbons and 
their gold lace; or they make promis 
which the Vv never inean to perform ol 
one mnakes his soci ty sv ple ising to a 
woman thut pool wretch! she cannot 
live without her lover, and so—and so 
the rest is easy.” 

‘The rest, Mr. Storey?” I sprang 
to my feet fired with indignation. 
‘* What rest, pray ¢ What rest, I siy og 

“The rest? It is what happens 
whenever « woman like yourself listens 
to a man like cither of these two. There 
can be but one rest, Miss Nancy ; there 
can be, I say”’—he rose quietly, forgo! 
his affectations, and spoke quite plainls 
straight to my face—‘** but one termina- 
tion to such an affair as that. If no one 
else will warn thee, I will. What’ Can 
you suppose that a person of that position 
can marry one of the trading class —can 
marry a Quakeress—-one of that despised 
sect’ A Quakeress’ If he were to do such a thing in 
the heat and madness of his passion, he would have 
to conceal. and to deny the fact. Wow would you 
endure the slights, the rudenesses, the cruelties, the 
suspicions which such a position would bring upon 
you’ What friends would you have? Your own’ 
Not so: they would not meet your husband. His 
friends’ They would not meet you. The men would 
not concern themselves about you: the women would 
hate vou. They would leave no stone unturned to make 
mischief between your husband and you. Nancy, you 
know nothing of the fine ladies of London. They come 
to my shop, and I listen to their talk: they regard mie not. 
I am only a shopkeeper: a servant. They say what they 
please before me: what do they care about a servant's 
opinion about them’ Their lovers call them angels, but 
they are fallen angels. They are as false as Belial: as 
cruel as Death: as vain as peacocks : their cheeks are 
painted: their hair once belonged to some poor, honest 
girl: beneath their fine clothes they are made of wood and 
of whalebone : they are selfish, greedy, grasping, insatiable 
as the daughters of the horseleech, and as pitiless as the 
slave-drivers of Virginia.” 

Ile spoke with so much fervour that he moved me. 
Yet what grounds were there for his outbreak * Nothing 
could be charged against our friends: neither of them had 
begun to make love, although I felt and understood the truth 
very well. As for the fine ladies, he had probably received 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK CARRINGTON, 


‘* By marrying me,” he repeated, ‘‘ Miss Nancy, itis 


in your power to make a good man happy, not a 

I stepped back, and took up a position which enabled 
me to have the table between us. 

‘By marrying you, Mr. Robert °” 

‘“It is the only way. Then the voice of the world, 
which does not concern itself about honourable wives of 
sober citizens, will pour its calumny upon the name of 
some other woman—Isabel, perhaps. Marry me, Nancy.” 

se It is impossible quite impossible,” 

Naucy, when I think of that other Person playing with 
thy heart my own is like to burst with rage. Believe me, 
Nancy,-I love thee. Thy image is always before my eyes, 
day and night. Sometimes I come at night and stand under 
the window here—and think with madness that those two are 
upstairs with Isabel and you.’ Nancy, I cannot bear it.” 

**Mr. Robert,” I said, ‘ it is impossible. Say no more. 
Leave me now.” 

‘I must say what I came to say 
these friends of yours are only playing. with you. Tor 
you, if not for them, it is playing with fire. For myself, 
| have no other desire than to make you my partner for 
life. You know me—I am personable: I have good 
manners: I come of a good family. In the trade I hold a 
good position. Ihave money saved and a reasonable income. 


Consider again : 


I possess shares in many important books. As for reading, 
few have read more books. For religion, I um a sidesman 
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He looked at m edly for some moments. Then he 
cked ip fils hat which had fallen on the rround, 

Your eyes are hard, Nancy. I perceive plainly that 
another presence, not mine, 1s wanted to make them soft. 
I say no more for this time. Only, Nancy, when troubl 
comes, remember that there was a man in your own 1 ink 
who once loved thee, but was driven away. When trouble 

st come—there is no help for it—it must 


would not have come had you 


remember that 
ken that good man, that religious and respectable man, 
id embarked your money in his business.” 

Thank you, Mr. Robert.” I offered him my hand, 
but he would not take it. ‘‘If trouble comes, I will 
remember that the same kind of trouble would not have 
come with you. Believe me, Sir, [ would rather have that 
sort of trouble without you, than any other kind with you.” 

So he went away, without any attitudes, quite naturally, 
and with his face full of rage. He loved me, in his fashion, 
L deve Siy, but how could I endure him after that Other ? 

This conversation for a time disquieted 
me. Notall of it. 
the difference of station: if two people 
love each other heartily what matters 
difference of station ¥ Nor did I care 
what he said about the women of fashion, 


I cared nothing abou‘ 


except for the curiosity of it, and to 
think of the smiling, bowing shopkeeper 
all the time listening with both ears to 
the talk of these persons! No: the 
part which concerned me most was the 
statement that the time may come to 
every woman so courted when she can no 
longer live happily except in the society 
of the man who courts her. 

Was that time already come to me 

With flushed cheek and beating heart 
I put the question by, 


To be cont 


THE RETURN OF 

SIR FREDERICK CARRINGTON, 
The people of Cheltenham have, very 
appropriately, arranged sundry festivities, 
‘including a public banquet, in celebra- 
tion of the return to England of Major 
General Sir Frederick Carrington, who is 
a native and resident of the town. Since 
his appointment to the difficult position 
of Commander of the Forces in Africa in 
April last, Sir Frederick Carrington has 
earned the gratitude of his countrymen 
by the sound judgment and military 
skill with which he has met the various 
insurgent outbreaks which have followed 
the Matabili rising of last spring, and 
the celebration promoted by his fellow- 
townsmen forms a fitting tribute to the 
most recent of his many distinguished 
services in South Africa. When he took 
up the command, last year, Sir Frederick 
was no stranger to the life of the country 
with which he had todeal. For some twenty 
years his name has been prominently 
connected with the British forces in 
South Africa, and the troop which he 
founded in 1877 in Griqualand still bears 
the name of ‘‘ Carrington’s Horse.” Two years before the 
founding of that corps he was hard at work in South 
Africa organising and commanding a troop of mounted 
infantry for the diamond-fields, and in the Kaffir War 
of 1877 he~- rendered notable service in the Transkei 
district. Two years later he took a prominent part in 
the Sekukuni campaign, and was again to the fore in the 
Basuto difficulties of 1881, and in Sir Charles Warren's 
Bechuanaland Expedition three years later. Ie com- 
manded the Bechuanaland Border Police for five years, 
from 1888, and at the end of that time was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General, with the appointment of Military 
Adviser to the Governor of Cape Colony. In 1895 he was 
recalled to Europe to hold command of the infantry brigade 
at Gibraltar, but when the disturbances in Rhodesia 
assumed a serious aspect in the early part of last year, i! 
was at once felt that he was the most suitable man 
to deal with them. Sir Frederick Carrington was 
born in August 1844, and received the dignity of 
K.C.M.G. just ten years ago. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund is not in a very satis- 
factory condition, there being an outstanding balance of 
about £800. An appeal for assistance is being made by 
the committee, who point out that the importance of the 
excavations now in progress to all who take an active 
interest in ancient Jerusalem cannot be exaggerated. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION : 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO TEE UNITED STATIS, AND MR. OLNEY, AMERICAN SECRETARY OF STATE, SIGNING THE TREATY, 


Drawn by S. Begg from a Sketch supplied by Harper Brothers, of New York, 
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THE RETURN OF OLIVIA: THE VICAR DISMISSES £QUIRE THORNHILL. 


** Humbled as I am, shall my heart still vindicate its dignity, and theugh thou hast my forgiveness, thou shalt ever have my contemp!.’— Tux Vican oy Waxerietp, Cuar. Xxtv. 
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LITERATURE. 
MR. ANDREW LANG’S NEW BOOK. 

In his new and deeply interesting volume, Pickle the Spy, 
and the Incognito of Prince Charles (Longmans), Mr. Lang 
displays once more his power of making the past live again 
at once with dramatic effectiveness and general accuracy 
of detail, which is familiar to the many readers of his 
monograph on St. Andrews and of his historical fiction, ‘* A 
Monk of Fife,” based on a careful study of the story of 
Joan of Are. Perhaps the subject of his new work was 
suggested to him when writing one of those illustrative 
prefaces to e ich of the Waverley novels in his Border Edition 
of them, which testify to the singularly wide range of his 
historical and biographical knowledge. In that which 
he prefixed to *‘* Redgauntiet” he dispelled a little 
of the deep obscurity which, in the introduction to the 
novel, Sir Walter Scott spoke of as shrouding much of 
the career ‘*bonnie Prince Charlie.’ As a result 
of diligent and vigilant research, prosecuted with lynx- 
like keenness of vision, Mr. Lang has now dissi- 
puted much of that obscurity and thrown new, but not 
always pleasant, light on the character and career of the 
‘‘Young Pretender.” Moreover, in his introduction to 
‘* Redgauntlet,” Sir Walter also hinted at the existence in 
the last century of a spy in the confidence of the Prince and 
his Jacobite adherents, who betrayed his and their secrets to 
the Government of the Pelhams. Who that spy was Mr. 
Lang has now established in a literally startling way, and 
has unearthed many of his letters from the Newcastle 
MSS. in the British Museum. Interesting as is Mr. Lang's 
narrative of Prince Charles's adventures, incog- 

nito and otherwise, still more vivid the 

interest which belongs to his identification and 
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her book. She the difficulty of conveying 
spiritual conceptions from a barbaric to a civilised tongue ; 
she allows for the infiltration of foreign ideas and stories 
which reappear seemingly as indigenous; and is 
sufficient!y well read in modern literature to apply fact 
in proof or in disproof of theories. Altogether an 
admirable book; and, with the start of the Expedition 
against the King of Benin, opportune in its issue. 


sees rreat 


she 


It is not given to man, not to Scott nor to Maurus 
Jékai, to write whole libraries of fiction without nodding, 
like the worthy Homer, occasionally. We took up Black 
Diamonds (Jarrold and Sons) eagerly, remembering the 
singular delight ‘‘ Eyes Like the Sea” and * ‘Timar’s Two 
Worlds” gave us; but though we could not but read every 
line of it, we laid it down with a sense of disappointment. 
It is altogether too Titanically incredible-—its personages 
drawn to the Victor Hugo scale and its incidents to-that of 
Jules Verne. Its heroine, a little collier luss, who has 
spent her whole life up to the age of seventeen carrying 
coal, like a beast of burden, in the pit, suddenly blossoms 
into a great lady and a great prima donna, and plays 
these majestic parts as to the manner born. It reminds 
you of a conjurer’s hat-trick, so different is what comes 
out from what went into the hat, and sudden and 
startling is the transformation. Its hero is equally at 
home and equally sublime at the pit bottom, in a library 
and laboratory, in a drawing-room, on the field of honour, 
*mid a conflagration, among princes, princesses, and colliers. 
If he has a fault, it is, perhaps, his consciousness of his 
own exceeding greatness and goodness. On the other 
hand, the scoundrels of the book are as incredibly base 
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‘Society and Civilisation,” which made 
the world wag. In the end, everybody except its author 
found it an invigorating tonic. Le had been only half sure 
of the validity of its hypotheses when writing it. Then in the 
period of rest which followed he began gradually to formulate 
a creed directly antagonistic to it. It was in this period that 
he met Andria Vincent, was temporarily fascinated by her 
with a certain intellectual reservation that it was not very 
wise to be that woman was just Eve and the apple 
over again, ‘The poor girl, groping after a vague intellec- 
tualism, marries Utway with the intention of sharing his 
life in every way. But that only accentuates his growing 
individualism, so that he rapidly hurries on to physical and 
intellectual aloofness from the woman, and finally from 
the world, the curtain ringing down on his complete public 
recantation of his former creed, his utter acceptance of 
pessimism, his repudiation by the public, his premature 
death. ‘This may strike you as a melancholy study in 
pathology, but Mr. White has so cleverly constructed his 
story on purely human lines that many people will read it 
in the spirit of mere romance. ‘Thus it serves a double 
purpose. It is interesting ; it is amusing at the same time, 
Like all Mr. White’s books, it is very cleverly written, and, 
like its author, it improves as it moves forward. It ranks 
with Mr. Henry James's ‘ Portrait of a Lady”: it isa 
tragedy so subtle that many readers would fail to see the 
need for tears, 
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A LITERARY LETTER. 
Mr. C. H. St. John Hornby sends me yet another edition 
of FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar Khayyam " to add to my collection. 


This he has printed on his own private 
printing press, by permission of Messrs. Mac- 
millan, who own the copyright. There are but 





account of ** Pickle the Spy,” who borrowed 
his chief alias from Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle, 
occasionally adopting that of Roderick Random. 
In 1895, some of Pickle’s letters were printed 
in the Scotsman, where, however, they were 
attributed to James Mohr Macgregor, a son of 
Rob Roy. Mr. Lang cites documentary evidence 
to prove that this Macgregor, though not Pickle, 
. was also a spy. He is known to the readers 
of R. L. Stevenson’s ** Catriona,” and Mr. Lang 
adds the interesting statement that, while 
‘‘unacquainted with the documents which we 
shall cite, Mr. Stevenson has divined James 
Mohr with the assured certainty of genius.” 
The real Pickle Mr. Lang has shown with 
painful certainty to have been the heir, an‘ 
ultimately the inheritor, of the chieftainship of 
the important Highland clan the Macdonnells 
of Glengarry, a branch of the great Scottish 
sept, the Macdonalds. When young Glengarry, 
pretending always to cling to the Jacobito 
cause, gave his services as a spy to the English 
Government, ‘tall, athletic, with a frank and 
pleasing face, Pickle could never be taken for a 
traitor and a spy.” Only once was he suspected 
of treachery, by the widow of the Dr. Archibalt 
Cameron, Lochiel’s brother, whom Glengarry 
betrayed to the block in 1753, and who was 
the last Jacobite to suffer death for the cause. 
Kor years the confilant of leading Jacobites 
at home and abroad, and betraying their say- 
ings and doings, with those of their Prince 
persistently to the Government, Glengarry died 
in 1761, in secure ownership of the lands the 
possession of which he owed to his treachery. 
No sensation-novel can vie in absorbing interest 
with the story of ‘‘ Pickle the Spy” as told by 
Mr. Lang, 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
In her 7'ravels in West Africa (Macmillan) Miss 
Mary Kingsley—wearer of an honoured name 
in English literature—has given us the brightest 
and sprightliest narrative of travel that has 
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fifty copies of Mr. St. John Hornby’s beautiful 
little book. Mr. Hornby has one of the only 
two genuine private printing presses in Eng- 
land, the other being the very active 
of Mr. C. H. Daniel. of Worcester 
Oxford. Upon Mr. Hornby’s printing press, 
which called the Ashendene 
already printed, among other things, the ‘** Vita 
Nuova” of Dante, ** L’ Allegro,” Il 
roso,” and the ‘ Ilymn on the Nativity "io 
Milton, and he is now printing the ‘ Book 
of Ecclesiastes ” in small capitals. Mr. Hornby 
is aided by his sister, just as Mr. Daniel 1s 
aided by his wife. It isa pleasant hobby this, 
and one which many bibliophiles who have 
their own literary enthusiasms would be glad 
to emulate. 


press 
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The private printing press of the Rey. C. IT, 
Daniel, Bursar of Worcester College, Oxford, is 
well known book.collectors, Among the 
works which have first seen the light through 
the Daniel Press are nearly all the poems and 
plays of Mr. Robert Bridges, the poems of 
Mr. Henry Patmore, the ** Lyrics and Ballads” 
of Mrs. Woods, Walter VDater’s 
‘**The Child in the Ilouse,” and a number of 
Mr. Laurence Binyon’s poems. Mr. Daniel's 
reprints of older authors include a dainty little 
volume of Hlerrick’s ‘* Flower” pieces, and an 
edition of Keats's Odes edited by Mr. Bridges. 
Mr. Daniel's enthusiasm on the subject of his 
press is shared by his wife, who does much of 
the printing with her own hands. Mrs, Daniel, 
by the way, contributes to the February number 
of the Knglishivomana gracefully written article 
on ‘* The Beauty of Loliness.”’ 


to 


prose-poem 


The Omar Khayyam Club will hold its next 
dinner on March 25, when Lord Wolseley will 
be the principal guest. The club has just 
elected as its new members Mr. Austin Dobson, 








appeared for many a day. Ina romping style, 
which disdains the trammels of a too accurate 
syntax, the intrepid lady carries us across the 
deadly mangrove swamps of the Dark Continent 
to its tangled forests. We are tortured by 
leeches and terrified by gorillas, but never by 
Mrs. Grundy, who may read with profit Miss 
Kingsley’s remarks on polygamy, Hubbards 
(loin-cloths supplied to the sable daughters of 
Ive by missions), and barbaric morals generally. 
Heedless of perils by day and night, we eagerly 
press on to gather information about native 
manners and customs, mostly as to the absence 
of the one and as to the disagreeable features 
of the other. Miss Kingsley left England in 
December 1894, to renew acquaintance with 
Lower Guinea, and extend her journeys till she reached 
the summit of the great peak of the Camaroons—the 
Throne of Thunder. Her experiences, varied enough, 
had a pleasant monotony of hospitality and help from 
traders, and even of chivalry from cannibals. In Free- 
town, the capital of Sierra Leone, she found Mohammedans 
in competition with Christian missionaries; and heat, 
smell, and noise in rivalry for the foremost place. 
Civilisation clung more or less to her skirts at Cape 
Coast and other settlements; and it was with relief that 
Miss Kingsley re-embarked, to fall in love with the wild 
beauty of Fernando Po, and to explore the Ogowé, a 
mighty stream watering Congo Frangais. This led her 
through jungle and fever-haunted swamps, and among 
such savage tribes as the dreaded Fans, about which 
cannibal folk she discourses at length, but never tediously. 
A generous recognition of the exploring work of forerunners 
pervades the book, and we gladly note added confirmation 
of the reports—so long distrusted—which Paul du Chaillu 
brought from the Gaboons some thirty - five years ago. 
Five chapters deal with matters the treatment of which 
tests a traveller's insight and discretion—namely, the ideas 
which lie at the back of a people's belief and customs. 
From this ordeal Miss Kingsley comes out well, thereby 
strengthening our confidence in the general soundness of 





our columns to-day, is writ large 
exceptionally varied accomplishment. 


attention 
of Old France,” 
volumes 
published 
Fife,” and other works. 
renderings of Homer's “ Iliad’’ and ‘ Odyssey.’’ 


as an author with a volume of graceful verse entitled “ 
which was followed, in 1881, * Ballades in Blue 
have been added to his poetical achievement; and 

““Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” “ Letters to Dead Authors,” 


China.”’ 
in 


by 


since prose 


as its hero is noble. Surely it is not possible that even a 
prince or a pianist could permit himself to speak to any 
girl so brutally as Sondersheim and Arpad speak to the 
heroine? But though almost every chapter bristles with 
improbabilities which shock and shake your faith, and 
though your interest is so often transplanted from one set 
to another of the scenes and personages that it has little 
chance of taking root, yet you cannot skip a line of “ Black 
Diamonds,” or close the volume till you have finished it. 


Mr. Perey White’s reputation as a novelist rests on his 
portraits of two men, absolutely distinct from one another. 
In ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin” his sitter was a snob. In 
‘‘Corruption” he painted a picture of passion playing 
on a man of political promise. He has now hung up 
a third portrait. The book is called Andria (Heinemann), 
but it should be catalogued ‘* The Pessimist.” Andria is 
the pessimist’s wife, but as a matter of fact, as in all 


Mr. White’s books, the woman seems to exist only 
to complete touches in the portrait of the man. The 
study of Louis Otway shows remarkable insight. It 


suggests, in fiction, ‘*‘ Middlemarch” and Casaubon; in 
real life it recalls a certain politician who is also a 
philosopher. Louis Otway was an ascetic by nature, and 
years of intellectual training in a particular Oxford groove 





ix reviewed in 
in contemporary literature as that of an author of 

Born. at Selkirk in 1844, Mr. Lang was educated 
at Edinburgh, at the University of St. Andrewsyand at Balliol College, Oxford, and at 
twenty-four became a Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Gifford Lecturer on Natural Religion at the University of St. Andrews. 


In 1888 he was appointed 
He first attracted 
Jallads and Lyrics 
Other 
he 
“The Monk of 
He has translated Theocritus, and has collaborated in prose 


Dr, Conan Doyle, and Mr. Alfred East. 


Lam glad that the Booksellers’ Dinner is to 
tuke place again this year. It is a pleasant 
function, which usually has some excitement in 
store for the company. One year it was Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, who, in the presence of several 


hots Rodger, St. Andrews. 
WRITERS OF THE DAY: NO. XXII.—MR. ANDREW LANG. 
The name of Mr. Anlrew Lang, whose new volume, * Pickle the Spy,” 


writers of fiction, referred to the ‘* greed” of 
authors—a delicious set-off to the stories of the 


greed of publishers, concerning which we have 
heard so much from Sir Walter Besant’s little 
journal. Last year it was Mr. R. B. Marston 
who added piquancy to the dinner by referring 
to the Athenaum as no longer of any account 
for the monopoly of publishers’ newsy para- 
graphs. The Atheneum is, 1 believe, the 
favourite organ of the booksellers, however much authors 
may smart under its bludgeonings. Who is there that 
will amaze the company by speaking the blunt truth 
at the next dinner ? 


has 


The Macmillans have just published not less than four 
new editions of ‘‘ Westward Ho!” It was this novel, I 
think, which made Baron Bunsen say that Charles Kingsley 
might have continued Shakspere’s historical plays. The 
book does not, of course, justify this superlative eulogy, 
but that it is a very living force, made doubly so by 
current interest in the Navy, is indicated by the appear- 
ance of these four editions forty-two years after its first 
publication. One is called the People’s Edition, and is 
issued at a shilling ; another, entitled the Peacock Edition, 
is presented in the tasteful binding in which so many of 
Macmillan’s illustrated books have appeared this season ; 
a third is in the well-known “Illustrated Standard 
Novels” series; and the fourth is in two sumptuous 
volumes with illustrations by Charles EF. Brock. In this 
last form I hope we may yet see all Charles Kingsley’s 
novels. The copyright of ‘‘ Westward Ho!” expires this 
year, but I cannot see that it should pay any other 
publisher to issue an edition in face of these four 
competitors. C. K. 8. 
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DR. NANSEN’S POLAR EXPEDITION: RELEASING THE “FRA\ 


Drawn By A. Forestier rrom D1 


PT yes 


As was shown in the diagram drawn by Dr. Nansen himself and reproduced in our issue of September 5, 1896, the ice-field wherein the “ Fram” was imb 
to the vessel and caused her occupants the gravest anxiety. As it was, the ice reached a good way above the bulwarks, with the result that the “ Fram” was 


opened behind the stern of the ship, leaving her partly suspended over the water. It was then resolved to blast the part of the ice-field which held the vess 
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RAM” FROM TUE PRESSURE OF TIE SURROUNDING ICE. 
m Dr. Nansen's Description. 


imbedded rose and advanced towards the ship threatening to ov:rwhelm her. Fortunately, the ice stopped in time, though not until it had come close up 
was lifted up and tilted over to one side. The immediate pressure was relieved by breaking and removing some of the ice. Shortly afterwards a gap 


vessel up, and accordingly a mine was laid under the ice and then exploded by electricity. 
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hment was fi illy returned, for 
etired into obscurity. 

king, fairly intelligent, 
Monnier was downright 
and by her marriage 
Mdlle. de Nehra was 
former two, remarkable 
and sprang though not 
stock as her lover. Yet he 
worthless, coarse wife of the 
the greatest intellects of the 
Paris ball a nondescript 
line of his writings, 
grreatness on trust; she 
he marries her, and is 
lies practically helpless 
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is nevermore 


n ¢ but the most remarkable of all 
modern love stories must suffice. At the beginning of 
there is a poor and almost friendless young 
ral of Brigade s one evening to one of Barras’ 
tions—not because he is particularly fond of gaiety or 
vishes to enlist Madame Tallien’s 
nece ssary cloth 
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The bes 
Diamond 
Clergy Sustentation Fund. 
and is likely to grow. 
under the most serious nt throug! 
poverty, and it would be well if the case were fairly 
brought before the general body of the laity. A sunn of at 
least half a million ought to be raised, and should be easily 
forthcoming. 

Considerable feelir has 
conformists by an interview 
Bishop of London in which Dr. Creighton seems to say 
that rationalist ministers are tending to Uni- 
tarianism. It is generally agreed that there is no found- 
ation whatever for this belief, that the tende ney is all the 
other way; and it may be hoped that the Dishop ot 
London, who, it is understood, was born a Nonconformist, 
will take means to remove the unfortunate 

The new Archbishop of Cante rbury made an interesting 
remark at Convocation when referring to his 
He said, ‘‘ He was a far smaller man when | knew him 
than he was when he died. Most people to me to 
come to an end of their powers at a very much earlier age. 
For the majority of men to have very little 
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him that it was only one of a hundred in the past. But 
he will endeavour to find extenuating circumstances for 
most of those who married beneath them, and married 
women whom they knew to be unworthy of them. Point 
out to him the case of Peter the Great, and he will tell you 
that Peter was a barbarian. Refer to the case of Victor 
Emmanuel and Rosina Vercellana; he will insist that the 
liberator of Italy was particularly coarse in his personal 
tastes, and that hie fell a victim to Rosina’s unquestionably 
robust physical beauty. This may be true, but why then 
did Peter marry Catherine ? Assuredly, if we are to believe 
Frederick the Great's sister, Catherine was the reverse of a 
beauty. Nor was Peter particularly faithful to her; yet 
when he discovered irrefutable proofs of her infide lity, and 
might have killed her with one blow without being answer- 
able to anyone, he refrained. 


We will take it, however, that Peter had no sense of 
beauty, that he was a stranger to all refinement: what 
about Raffaelo Sanzio, who chose for his life’s companion a 
girl of the lower classes, 2 daughter of a baker, whom he 
watched bathing her feet in the Tiber, and fell in love 
with? From which we may gather that the late Mr. Du 
Maurier was not quite so original i in ‘* Trilby” as he was 
supposed to be. La Fornarina (read the baker's daughter), 
was. by no means supremely beautiful; she was not educated 
in the sense of the term, although "she was possessed of 
sound common sense. Raffaelo, “who moved among the 
most beautiful women of his time, and among the wittiest 
and most scholarly; remained, nevertheless, sincerely 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN, HAMMERFEST. 


The favourite of the young Director 
promises to get his request 


for a new uniform. 
receives him most graciously, 
granted, and while he kisses se hand to thank her, he 
bethinks himself to tell her fortune. A ring is slowly 
gathering around the pair; among the company there is the 
widow of a General guillotined during the Reign of Terror. 
Josephine de Be: auharnais, with the exception of her teeth, 
and rin spite of her thirty-six autumns, is decidedly 
beautiful. The young General falls in love with her, 
and candidates for matrimony not being plentiful, she 
asset him finally faute de mieux, although she confesses 
to a friend that she does not care for him in the least. 


Time goes on, and the young General of Brigade, who 
is her hush and now, makes the world ring with his victories. 
She loves him none the more ; nay, is unfaithful to him at 
every opportunity ; is reluctant to join him in the country 
he has wrested from the Austrians; and, when finally obliged 
to do so for decency’s sake, leaves him not very long” in 
doubt either as to her affection or her conjugal faithfulness. 
Yet this genius bears it all, does not repudiate her, 
although he could divorce her legally, and finally makes her 
Empress of the French. W hen he does put her away, it is 
for dynastic, not for private reasons. Emma Lyons, other- 
wise Lady Hamilton, had at least the credit of having 
loved the man who flung conventional morality to the wind 
for her. Now can the man of the world understand? If 
he can, he is muc *h cleverer than I, who have studied the 
subject of men’s infatuation for years, and I shall be glad 
of his conclusions. 





Photo G. Hagen. 


real power of growth after about the age of five and thirty 
or forty, but he went on growing. He “bec: ume, as it were, 
bigger before our eyes.” 

No successor has been appointed to take Mr. Ottley’s 
place when he vacates the headship of the Pusey House at 
Oxford. 

At the recent Advent ordinations there was a total of 
557, as against 646 the year previously. The falling off is 
almost equally divided between the deacons and the priests. 


« It seems that the late Rev. T. B. Pollock was the author 
of “The Daily Round.” This was a book immensely 
boomed some years ago. It obtained a large circulation, 
but I doubt whether it is recognised as an enduring work 
of devotion. 

The oldest clergyman in the Church of England is the 
Rey. Thomas Edward Allen, of Tiverton, Devon, who cele- 
brated his hundredth birthday about three weeks ago. He 
is still in good health, and in the enjoyment of all his 
faculties. 

The Bishop of Exeter, an Evangelical, has taken up a 
decisive attitude on the question of marriage licenses to 
divorced persons. It is announced that he has intimated 
to the clergy of a certain rural deanery that, having 
received their memorial on the subject, he has given 
instructions to his Chancellor that the issue of these 
licenses is to cease in the diocese of Exeter. It may be 
supposed that this prohibition affects both the innocent 
and the guilty. Ms 
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DR. NANSEN AND HIS BOOK. 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS HIM. 


The other day I took my accustomed walk along the fjord 
and out towards Lysaker to call on Dr. Nansen. It was 
warm and close, a southerly gale was chasing the black 
clouds over the sky, but what mattered it? The Fram was 
again in port and I was about to greet my friends—to 
find the family assembled, ‘ Liv,” mother, and father 
under the same roof. 

Yes, there sat Nansen at his desk as he sat three years 
before, with the same quiet smile and the same nod, and in 
the parlour sat Mrs. Nansen and * Liv.” 

Dr. Nansen returned home to Lysaker in September, 
and as soon as the 
rejoicings had some- 
what subsided he 
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permitted, he had a fine aptitude for composition. When 
he returned home from his first voyage to the Polar 
Sea in 1882 he wrote some very lively descriptions of his 
Polar-bear hunts in a sporting paper. Some years later on he 
published in a daily paper a description of his well-known 
snow-shoe tour over the mountains from Christiania to 
Bergen. Ilis vivid descriptions of scenery, his vigorous 
style, and his poetical treatment of his subject created 
quite a sensation. ] remember once speaking to one of 
the older professors at Christiania University, who said 

‘*T must congratulate our country in having a young man 
like Nansen who can feel and write thus.” Ilis book 
about the expedition to Greenland is well known, but the 
work he is now writing will rank infinitely higher, as all 





locked himself in; he 
said ** No” to every- 
one who knocked at 
his door: he meant to 
write his book. 


From the com- 
mencement of October 
he has worked un- 
ceasingly till now. 
It is true he has good 
diaries, but so many 
pages of diaries do 
not constitute a book, 
and Nansen knew 
that months of close 
application must be 
devoted to the making 
of a book worthy of 
his subject. A short- 
hand writer came 
every day. Nansen 
walked up and down 
the room or sat at the 
table and dictated. 
The work went 
quickly, but there 
were constant inter- 
ruptions. Now it was 
an artist who came 
with a sketch which 
was to be looked over 
and set right; now 
it was a photographer 
who came for instruc- 
tions concerning pic- 
tures; then again 
another artist on a 
similar errand; and 
his secretary toreceive 
instructions for replies 
to telegrams and let- 
ters. Messrs. Con- 
stable, the London 
publishers, would 
telegraph about one 
thing, the publisher 
in France about 
another; and while 
reading a letter from 
the German publisher 
his Norwegian firm 
would ring him up on 
the telephone, and so 
on. ‘Then there were 
the inevitable con- 
sequences of fame: 
requests from all 
imaginable geograph- 
ical societies to bo 
favoured with a lec- 
ture; numberless 
societies asking his 
consent to be elected 
an honorary member ; 
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goods, etc., and amidst all this Nansen was working 
indefatigably. 

Now, once more, he was to be scen sitting at work 
in the same chamber. How much thinner he seemed! 
On arrival in Franz Josef Land, after the most dread- 
ful toils, he had gained twenty pounds. But this book 
has made him lose weight. I have never seen him 
Ile had 


undertaken to have everything —texts, illustrations, and 


looking thinner. Ile was working on a map. 


maps—ready for Messrs. Constable and Co. by Jan. 15. The 
day was drawing near, this map was behind time, and now 
he was working at double speed. It seemed a hopeless task, 
but Nansen said it must be done. His secretary came 
into the room with a telegram: ‘* The English publishers 
inquire when the re- 
mainder will be sent.” 
‘Say on the 15th,” 
said Nansen, and 
turned to his work 


again, 





Later on at night 
he had a little time 
to spare, and then 
I was shown many 
of the illustrations 
intended for the 
work, There were 

by Nor- 


way's most eminent 


drawings 





artists —Werenskiold, 
Sinding, Bloch—and 
by the younger 
ones, Kiebakke, 


Jorde, and Hgedius. 
But what interested 
me still more was 





the splendid collec- 
tion of photographs. 
It was a wonderful 
sight. The 


ice - desert with all 


whole 
its silent mystery 
was brought, 
so to speak, within 
Ilere 


was the ram In 


one’s view. 


the ice, which ex- 
tended far away into 
immeasurable space ; 
on one side the ice 
reached high above 
the vessel's hull. It 
made one shudder 
with cold to look at 
it. The photograph 
was taken by moon- 
light and had been 
exposed for so long 
that the moon ap- 
peared like a streak 
Another 
photograph showed 
Scott 


Hansen, and Blessing 


in the sky. 
Sverdrup, 


round the card-table 
in the cabin. They 
were smoking, and 
looked very comfort- 
able. In another the 
I'ram was again seen 
inthe ice; but this 
time it was summer: 
clothes were hanging 
out to dry; the men 
were loitering about, 
and the dogs were 
asleep in the sun. 
Another photograph 
showed a group of 
the crew who re- 
mained behind when 





Nansen and Johansen 





deputations, official 
letters, hosts of more 
or less private invi- 
tations from Norway, 
England, Germany, and America, flattering requests for 
photographs, autographs, and the like. And Nansen 
does not like to be discourteous; he tries to answer all, and 
keeps his secretary at work incessantly. 

However, interruptions may be of the most agreeable 
kind. ‘‘ Liv,” who was six months old when Nansen started, 
is now so delighted with this splendid big playfellow who has 
suddenly come home, and who calls himself “‘ ar ” (father), 
that she cannot resist the temptation to steal in, jump up 
on his knees and commence her prattle; and then the hero 
yields: he is not yet proof against such interruptions as 
his child’s caresses. At another time the door opens and 
sounds of music flow in from the adjoining room. Nansen 
loves music, and loves to hear his wife sing; so the result 
is a pause, though a short one; then, indefatigable and 
unwearied, he works on again. 

Nansen can write. Even at school, if the subject 





DR. NANSEN. 


Drawn from Life by A. Forestier. 


declare who have had an opportunity of seeing the 
manuscript. 

Delightful disorder reigns supreme in Nansen’s room. 
I well remember the air of desolation that struck me the 
first time I entered it after Nansen’s departure, when all 
was in order, the table empty, the whole room lifeless. 
Now the enormous table is once more covered with papers, 
manuscripts, drawings, photographs, maps and charts, 
etc. All along the walls stand articles connected with the 
recent expedition, although most of them have been placed 
in a special house which Nansen has been obliged to have 
built. All is life and bustle again. Yet the room does 
not look quite so disordered as it did just before he 
started. ‘Then it was a repository for articles of the 
most heterogeneous description — sledges, suow - shoes, 
rifles, dubbing, cartridges, marmalade, raw silk, 
chocolate, boots and shoes, pemmican, preserved 





had left the 

Fram; then came 

views taken on their 
journey across the ice, views of ice-hummocks, ice- 
floes, of walruses, and even of Polar bears. Nansen, with 
a kodak under one arm and a rifle under the other, had 
taken two photographs of an approaching bear which he 
afterwards shot. 

There was a dirty-looking black book lying on 
the table. ‘‘ What is that?” I said. ‘That is my 
diary, which I kept in my cabin.” It is quite black, 
what with smoke and fingering—so black that in some 
places Nansen had to have recourse to a magnifying- 
glass to read it. 

Our conversation continued until late into the night, 
and many and varied were the things that I heard; but 
as I am not sure whether it is permitted to tell tales 
out of school I must hold my tongue. The book will soon 
be in everybody’s hands, and the story will be told by a 
better pen than mine. 
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THE BENIN EXPEDITION: SOLDIERS OF THE NIGER COAST PROTECTORATE. 


men were actually entertained at supper on roast mud- 
fish, so common is the fish in the neighbouring swamps. 
This fish, rare in our museums, thus appears to be an 
article in common use as food in its native region. Need- 
less to say, this welcome fact has been taken full advantage 
of by the explorers, and in the Cambridge laboratories 
we may expect to see the full history of the fish duly 
investigated. ‘ : 


The interest attaching to the Lepidosiren can be under- 
stood and appreciated when it is known that it forms a 
link between the fishes and the higher land vertebrates, It 
possesses the gills of an ordinary fish wherewith it breathes 
in its native waters, but it also possesses, like the big 
Australian Ceratoedus or Barramunda, a pair of lungs, 
which it uses in breathing when the exigencies of its life 
compel it to adopt a terrestrial mode of existence. In the 
hot season, when its pools and swamps are dried up, the 
fish coils head and tail together in a burrow which it 
excavates in the mud, and practically goes to sleep ; com- 
tiunication with the outer air being maintained by means 
of a small tubular opening. The gills then go into the 
background of fish-life, and the blood of the animal is 
purified by the atmospheric air, inhaled directly into ‘the 
langs. 


Possibly the lungs may also be used eyen when it 
returns to the water; but the truly amphibious nature of 
the mud-fish is clearly proved by the possession of the double 
breathing organs, while its heart is the heart of a frog, 
in that it is three-chambered. It is unlike that of the fish, 
which has only two chambers. Persons who in days of yore 
used to demand from Evolutionists that they should produce 
the ‘‘ missing links,” which in the theory of development 
should connect one class with another, had their difficulties 
fully solved in one direction at least by the mud-fish. This 
form unites very perfectly the characters of fishes and 


EXPEDITION OLD CALABAR FROM CONSULATE HILL, LOOKING DOWN THE RIVER, 
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frogs, and shows us the way out from the lower water-type of life to the 
higher terrestrial groups. 


In common with many of my readers, I have been amused by reading the accounts 

of a recent case tried in Surrey in which the composition of a certain arsenical soap 
formed the subject of a prosecution on the part of the sanitary authorities. The 
hemical analysis of the soap showed that it contained a fractional amount of 
arsenic, so that practically it might be deemed a non-arsenical article. Then, 
I suppose, if a larger proportion of arsenic is added to the soap, its common sale as 
containing a scheduled poison might be prohibited. Between the Seylla of an insig- 
nificant amount of arsenic and the Charybdis of giving a quantity which might 
entail legal interference in another sense, the soapmaker is hardly to be envied. 


It has always formed a subject of speculation with me why people should think 
that arsenic is capable of imparting clearness and loveliness to the complexion. 
Certainly the use of no soap whatever can ensure a clear skin, apart froin the 
maintenance of good health otherwise. What we have really to assure ourselyes 
ibout is that the soap we use is a pure, unadulterated soap, and of such 
preparations there are, fortunately, no lack. ut the idea that a little insoluble 
arsenic contained in soap can have any effect whatever on the skin, is one of 
those lingering remnants of ultra- popular science which it is to be hoped ow 
education in hygiene will speedily dissipate altogether. In murder trials where 
isenic has formed the poison used by the criminal, the question of the cosmetic 
use of the drug almost always crops up. It was so in the case of Madeleine 
Smith and in that of Mrs. Maybrick. Yet there is no foundation for the idea that 
any amount of dabbling arsenical solutions on the face can improve the complexion. 
Arsenic is certainly prescribed by doctors in certain skin ailments, and possibly this 
little nucleus of fact- has given origin to the popular fallacy. As for arsenical 
soaps, their utility is simply that of ordinary soap; while for anyone to swallow 
the arsenical pills and wafers advertised for complexion - improving purposes is 
sinply a useless procedure, If there is a due amount of arsenic in such preparations, 
their employment is dangerous ; and if, as is more likely, the quantity is infinitesimal, 
they are useless in every sense, 


Yet another view of the canals of Mars has been propounded. The opinion that 
the appearances presented by our earth’s neighbour among the planets were due 
to vegetable growth was duly noted in this column some months ago. Now 
Herr M. Teoperberg, of the Hague, maintains that the canal systems represent 
snow - falls, and that their periodical doubling is to be explained on optical 
grounds connected with the mode of deposition of the snow. This view of 
matters, however, does not appear to find favour in the eyes of astronomers, 
who regard the yegetation theory as a more feasible explanation. 
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See “* Our Illustrations.”’ 
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THE PLAGUE IN INDIA: THE EXODUS FROM BOMBAY, 
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Ly : tter of fact, the piece 
fimany fine old simple ingredients, and is scarcely 
a scintillation of the wit and cynicism which 
1 ** Asin a Looking-Glass” and ** A Woman’s 

Julian Annesley, villain (Mr. Edward O'Neill 
devilish Amiel of ** The Sorrows of Satan’’), laid 
less charge of forgery against his cousin Eric 

Annesley, ‘“‘of the Lancers” (Mr. Harrison Iunter 
parted that hero from his father, tried to marry his 
sweetheart, murdered the old gentleman, and got the 
m ‘put away” for the crime. Dut the ex - Lancer 
es yped from Portland, under circumstances similar to the 
recent Dartmoor incident, and solved the difficulties of life 
by the aid of the woman who had loved Julian till he 
betrayed her and turned her love into bitter hate. The 
piece has its exciting scenes, and is useful in having 
brought out in a new light Miss Hsmé Beringer, who 
played in such a way as to put her in a place by herself 
in melodrama. ‘The hero is portrayed by a new-comer to 
London, Mr. Harrison Hunter, who is quite thrilling in 
moments of emergency—though he can’t make love, 
Mr. W. L. Abingdon plays a low comedy part, which is 
a new turn in his career, and Mrs, Sugden is the lady 
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PANTOMIME—FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 


By way of providing a startling study in contrasts, ‘‘ A 


Pierrot’s Life” at the Prince of Wales's Theatre could not 
have been produced at a more appropriate time than this, 
when the English pantomime season is at its height. In 
the French dumb show you find a charming story, 
coherent, dramatic, told by methods at once simple and 
subtle. In the misnamed pantomime of home manufacture 
you get a fairy story, which was one time compact and 
telling, mangled into blatant vulgar incoherency, and 
serving as a stupid needless background to a résumé of the 
music-hall art of the bygone year. ‘That English folk are 
not incapable of interpreting a play in dumb show is made 
clear by the appearance of Miss Kitty Loftus as the poor 
little milliner who married Picrrot. She is quite as good 
as her French predecessor, Madame Germaine Ety—at 
points even superior. work remains as 
a memorable specimen of the art of pantomime, and the 
beautiful music is now perfectly rendered. Leaving the 
Prince of Wales's Theatre, the present writer went straight 
to the Parkhurst at Holloway to see ‘‘ Sinbad the Sailor,” 
a show absolutely typical of a hundred being given all 
over the country at this moment. The contrast was too 
acute ; daintiness gave place to dreariness; humour to 
buffoonery ; sadness to sordidness. But Mr. Perfect’s 
clients roared over Mrs. Sinbad (Mr. George Barrett), 
encored her son (Miss Violet Raymond), and waxed 
enthusiastic over the tum-tum patchwork which served as 
the musical basis. 


, Yo 
Rossi 8s 


Signor 


“THE PRODIGAL FATHER,” AT THE STRAND THEATRE. 

The. unfortunate Strand Theatre was reopened on Feb, 1 
by its owner, Mr. J. 8. Clarke, with an “extravagant 
farce,” called ‘**The Prodigal Father,” in three acts. 
Dollie Bond, a commonplace music - hall artiste (note 
the ¢), fascinated Mr. Dodge, a nice elderly old gentleman 
(Mr. Harry Vaulton), who followed her round the 
country ; while she married his son, the intrigues being 
conducted quite separately. Prodigal senior accounted to 
his family for his absence by a pretended journey to 
Africa, but his game was baulked by the appearance of 
Dollie and her appalling little girl, Birdikins, at his house. 
To escape her toils, Prodigal junior pretended to be a 
burglar, and the young man who was engaged to the 
daughter of the house of Dodge masqueraded as an 
African chief. Ultimately Dollie’s first husband, Catesby 
Duff (Mr. Charles Collette), an out-at-elbows actor, turned 
up, and the imbroglios were satisfactorily settled. Very 
extravagant indeed; a piece of American texture with 
a mechanical English pattern worked on it. The most 
interesting personality in the cast was Miss Florence 
Gerard (the widow of the late Mr. Henry Abbey, the 
impresario), who, after fifteen years’ absence from our 
stage, returned to figure as Dollie. Birdikins was cleverly 
played by Miss Lulu Valli; and Miss May Palfrey looked 
charming as Miss Dodge. Mr. Charles Collette, as the old 
actor, was also welcomed back to the theatre; and Mr. 
Harry Paulton as Dodge was—Mr. Harry Paulton. The 
first night pit and gallery were convulsed with laughter. 
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PROBLEM No 


D. Mackay. 


RLACK 
K takes Kt 


K moves 














WHITR. 


White to play, and 
CHESS IN 


Game played between Messrs. 


mate in two moves, 


THE CITY. 


F. J. Lee and NR. FP. Fesroy. 


Queen's Pawn Opening. 


pLack (Mr. F 
P to Q 4th 

P to K 3rd 

Kt to K B 3rd 
B to K 2nd 
Castles 


wire (Mr. L.) 
1. P to Q 4th 
2. P to Q B Ath 
8. Kt toQ B 3rd 
4. B to Kt 5th 
5. Kt to B 3rd 
6. P to K 3rd P to Q B 3rd 
7. Bto Q 38rd P takes P 
All authorities condemn the early ex- 
in this opening. It will 
gets the better game in 
consequence of this capture in the text. 
8. B takes P Kt to Q 4th 
9. B takes B Q takes B 
-RtoQBsq Kt to Q 2nd 
- Castles Kt takes Kt 
2. R takes Kt Kt to B 3rd 
3. B to Q 3rd B to Q 2nd 
-PtoQ R 8rd Q Rto Qsq 
5. P to K 4th B to B sq 
3. Q to R 4th P to Q R 3rd 
7. Q to B 2nd P to & 3rd 
8. P to R 3rd Q to B 2nd 
Q to B sq K Rto K sq 
20. Q to K 8rd K to B sq 
21.PtoQ Ktd4th Qto K 2nd 
2. KRtoQ@Bsq Bto Q 2nd 
23. P to Kt 4th Kt to Kt sq 
24. Pto K Sth B to B sq 
The retreating tactics of Black are com- 
pubeces owing to the confined position of 


iis Bishop. 
25. Q to K 4th P to K Kt 3rd 


BLACK (Mr. F 
K to Kt 2nd 
RtoB gq 

P to K R 4th 
Q to B 2nd 

Kt to K 2nd 
K to Kt sq 

Kt to B 4th 

Q to Kt 3rd 


wire (Mr. L 
| 26. Q to B 4th 
| 27. Pto K R 4th 
|} 28. P to K Kt Sth 
29. Rto B 4th 
| 30. Kt to Q 2nd 
31. Q to B 6th (ch 
82. Q to B 3rd 
| 33. Q to B4th 
| 34. Kt to Kt 3rd R to Q 4th 
35. B to K 4th R to Q 2nd 
If here Kt takes Q P, White wius by the 
reply Q to K 3rd. 
36. B to B 3rd 
37. R to Q sq 
38. Kt to B Sth 
39. Kt to K 4th 
40. Kt to B 6th 
41. P to R 4th 
42. P to R 5th 
13. K to Kt 2nd 
44. K to R 3rd 
45. B to K 4th Q to B 2nd 
46. B takes Kt K P takes B 
This loses the exchange. and ultimately 
the game. Even had Black recaptured 
with the Knight's Yawn his position was 
Black has suffered throughout 
imprisonment of his Queen's 


K RtoQsq 
R to K 2nd 
Q to B 2nd 
K to B sq 
Q to Kt 3rd 
K to Kt 2nd 
Q to R 2nd 
Q to Kt sq 
R to R sq 


hopeless. 
bv the 
Bishop. 
47. Kt to Q 5th 
48. Kt takes R 





Q to Q 2nd 
Resigns 


Game played in the Surrey v. Sussex match, between Messrs. A. A. BowLry 


and H.W 


. Peacuey. 


(Ruy Lopez. 


WHITE BLACK 

Mr. B. (Surrey). Mr. P. (Sussex). 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 
2.KttoK B3rd Ktto QB ard 
3. B to Kt 5th P to K B 4th 

. P to Q 4th B P takes P 

. B takes Kt Kt P takes B 

i. Kt takes P Kt to B 3rd 

7. Castles P to B 4th 

This move has a tendency to weaken his 
pectin ; B to K 2nd and Castles was a 


etter line of play. 
8. P to K B 8rd K P takes P 
B to R 3rd 


9. Q takes P 
10. R to K sq B to K 2nd 
11. Kt to B 6th 

An excellent move. 
must be taken, 
the eby so compromised that it is doubtful 
if the game can now be saved. 
11. P takes Kt 
12. Q takes P (ch) K to Bsq 
13. Q takes B Q takes P (ch) 
14. B to K 3rd 


This loses two Pawns, but as it enables 


Ot course the Kt 


bat Black's position is | 


WHITE RLACK 

Mr. B. (Surrey). Mr. P. (Sussex). 
him to rapidly develop his Queen's pieces 
and strengthen his position, there seems to 
v¢ no harm done. 
Q takes P 
Q takes B P 
Q to B 4th 
Q to Q 2nd 
R to Q sq 


4. 
15. Kt to Q 2nd 
16. Q R to B sq 
17. K Rto Bsq 
18. Kt to K 4th 
19. Kt takes P 

Kt takes Kt would have won more 
speedily as follows: 19. Kt takes Kt, B 
takes Kt; 20. R takes B (ch), P takes R; 
21. Q takes P (ch), K to Kt sq: 22. R to 
K B sq, and wins. But White was pressed 
for time and wished to avoid compli- 
cations, the game having been played 
under a twenty-fvur moves an hour limit. 
19. B takes Kt 
20. B takes B (ch) K to B 2nd 
21. Q takes R P R to R sq 

.Qto Kt 7th R takes P 

3. Q R to K sq Q to Q 7th 
24. Q to Kt 3rd (ch) K to Kt 3rd 

5. Q to K Kt 3 (ch) Q to Kt 4th 

5. Q to Q 3rd (ch) Resigns, 
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moment, when the ‘* Turkish Question ” is 
tly before the nations of Europe, more par- 
future of the wealthy depend neies of the 
in Asia Minor—in which this country 
» largest stake, owing to its being the point 
@appui to India from EKurope—the new line of railway 
which has been constructed and worked f{ r some mi nths 
between Ji yrout, on the coast of the Levant, and 
Damascus, the far-famed capital and mart of Syria, to 
which the carayans come from all eastern parts of the 
valleys of Euphrates and Tigris down to the Gulf of Persia, 
cannot fail to be of great interest, and we have, therefore, 
reproduced a number of views of this important line of 
communication and commerce. To the British Empire, be 
it said, the line may become ere long of surpassing import- 
ance, as it is the first section of the projected railway to 
the Persian Gulf and India through the Euphrates Valley, 
the eventual construction cf which can only be a question 
of time: in fact, the Société Ottomane des Chemins de Fer 
de Beyrout-Damas-Hauran et Birejik sur lEuphrate 
holds, as the latter names indicate, also a concession fc1 
the extension of the existing line to the vast water way flow- 
ing into the Persian Gulf, the ‘* Ganges” of the Levant and 
Persia. And to this line we already hold the key in the 
island of Cyprus, which commands Veyrout, and, in fact, 
all parts along the coast of the Levant and down to the 
mouth of the Nile. This is the portion of Asia Minor 
known as Syria, which extends north to the borders of 
Armenia, the mountains of which divide the two States. 

Syria has played an important part in the world’s 
history from time immemorial. In modern times Syria 
has occasionally caused the rulers of Europe a lot of 
trouble; as, for instance, in 1840, when the Allies had to 
wrest the country from the Egyptians and restore it to the 
legitimate owners, the Turks, on which occasion a com- 
bined English and Austrian fleet bombarded Beyrout and 
destroyed the forts. Again, there was the futile French 
expedition to Syria, glorified in the famous war-chant of 
the Empress Eugénie, *‘ Partant pour la Syrie.” ‘Lhe 
I'rench unquestionably still claim to have paramount 
interests in Syria, and most of the trade of the country is 
in French hands, particularly the important silk industry, 
of which they claim knowledge jar The 
rest of the European population is made up of Turks, 
Italians, Maltese, Fgyptians and A:menians, 
and the olla pedrida of WLevantine races known as 
‘* Franks.” In the interior still dwell the famous warlike 
Maronites and Druses, sheep and goat raisers and stealers, 
splendid riders of their pure Arab steeds, but ferocious, 
covetous, and treacherous, as was shown by the cold-blooded 
murder and robbery of the Palmer expedition in 1880, and 
the quite recent capture of an English officer, Captain 
Marriwtt. In fact, no European is quite safe outside the 
confines of the towns without escort. 

The chief products of Syria are silk, goats’ hair, cotton, 
wine, and grain, the latter product being grown in abund- 
ance in the province of Hauran, beyond Damascus, the 
‘‘erain storehouse of the Levant.” Tlowever, as may be seen 
from our Illustrations, the country in the high-lying parts, 
chiefly traversed by the railway, is barren, cheerless, and 
rugged in the extreme, more particularly in the Lebanon 
mountains, where an altitude of over 4000 feet is reached. 

The history of the pioneer railway company in Syria is 
worth recording. In the sixties a French company obtained 
a concession from the Ottoman Government for the con- 
struction and working of a main road between Beyrout 
and Damascus, and in 1868 it was completed. The tvo 
cities had then a population of, respectively, 25,000 and 
100,000 inhabitants, which has since risen to 125,000 and 
200,000! The service in time proving wholly inadequate, 
it was decided in 1891 to build a railway between the 
two towns, which was commenced in 1892, and com- 
pleted in two years and a half. ‘The line to the fertile 
grain-fields of Hauran — sixty-five miles— had been 
built a year before by a Belgian company. In addition 
to the concessions thus carried out, the company 
holds concessions for lines to Homs, Ilama, Aleppo, 
and Birejik on the Euphrates, with brench lines to the 
sea, connecting therewith the Turkish railway net in 
Kurope. These lines, which are now to be taken in hand, 
are guaranteed by the Ottoman Government, but this is 
not the case with the Damascus Railway. The construction 
of the line presents great engineering difficulties : two lofty 
chains of mountains, the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon, 
having to be crossed at heights upwards of 4000 feet, with 
the track exposed to terrific snow-storms, great avalanches, 
and landslips. A narrow gauge of just over a yard was 
therefore selected, a system of working partly normal 
adhesion and partly cog-wheel being decided on. ‘The 
latter is the ‘‘ Abt” system of cog-wheel engines and cars, 
in use on all Swiss mountain railways and on Snowdon, 
being constructed at the great engineering works at 
Winterthur, in Switzerland. The length of the Beyrout- 
Damascus Railway is 95 miles—35 miles in Lebanon, 
65 miles in Anti-Lebanon. ‘The highest point of the 
Lebanon, 4500 feet, is reached 25 miles from the coast. 
Thence the line descends into the plain of Bikaa, 35 miles, 
and, haying crossed it, ascends the Anti-Labanon to an 
altitude of 4250 feet (55 miles), and redescends to 
Damascus, 2000 feet. 

There are three great stations, Beyrout, Mallakah, and 
Damascus, and twenty-one smaller ones, besides stopping 
ports, with workshops, etc., at both ends. The cog-wheel 
system is only adopted between Beyrout and Mallakah ; the 
rest of the line is normal. The transfer of a train at the 
latter station from one system to another only occupies 
fifteen minutes. 

As regards the results of the working of the line, it is 
as yet too early to speak, but it is estimated from the 
present traffic that about half a million passengers and 
65,000 tons of goods will be carried annually. 

In conclusion, it must be said that unquestionably this 
line of railway, traversing the southern part of Asia 
Minor, has a great future before it in the development of 
that, as yet, Turkish province, and its importance will be 
greatly enhanced when extended along the Euphrates to 
the frontiers of Persia, 


SYRTA. 
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1. In the Cutting at El Tekieh. 2. Viaduct and Fort at Khan M’Rad. 3. Diverting the River Barada at Bessima. 
5. T 


4. Ascending the steep Track above the Roman Bridge at Souk. he Hotel Victoria at Békia: Coaches starting for Chtaura. 6. Station-House and Village of Mallakah, 


VIEWS ON THE BEYROUT AND DAMASCUS RAILWAY, 
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DRESS 
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p I ft beige J vitie 
{ ow tl i euson Of the ir. 
for d rve consideration 
nil k their best made of velvet, the 
i skirt alike, the former being trimmed with a jet 

| showing a little vest of cream-coloured lace 
I i programme being followed in a very dark 
i 1 VelVve 1K ind epi ilettes and hanging 
y I tl jet on the bodice displaying i vest of cream- 
ed silk covered with a cravat hanging loosely from the 


it, crowned with one of the new toques made of sapphire. 

blue velvet corded and tucked round and round the crown 
th a short full brim turned up at side with shaded 
blue feathers and violets. The effect would be excellent, 
| the best compline ut to- 
le circular cape reaching to the elbows and fastening 


round the neck with a searf of old lace. A monster sabli 
muff! of flat figure would put the finishing touch to that 
dress, which must at once be voted extravagant A far 

npler gown, and one which might yet receive the adimir- 
ation of the connoisseur, is that sketched here, made of 





A DARK RED CLOTH COSTUME. 


dark red cloth with skirt and bodice set into tiny tucks 
from neck to waist and waist to hem, small black braid 
ornaments -trimming the bodice across, and catching the 
tucks on the skirt. Round the waist are a few folds of 
black antique satin, and a frill of the same appears at the 
neck, while the bonnet is made of this and trimined with 
pink and red roses and a curled black osprey. By the 
way, this reminds me there is a new variety of osprey, 
very long and very thin. This, instead of setting up 
erect, waves lengthwise from back to front of a hat, and 
is at present to be found in white or in black, decorating 
with signal success flower toques. 


But let ine get back to my dresses for the luncheon-party, 
which you can take for granted is quite an informal affair, 
and might welcome a costume of ‘cloth made witha velvet 
bolero turning back with pointed revers, showing a lace 
cravat; or with a cloth bolero, which would be a less extrava- 
gant style. A cloth skirt might possess one of these boleros 
made in large flat tucks setting straight across the figure, 
fastening down. one side with a frill of Irish lace, and 
showing an under-bodice of Irish lace which need but 
simulate the virtue of being an entire bodice, being, in fact, 
a piece of lace sewn on from bust to waist, and haying a 
little frill down one side of the same. Irish lace bodices are 
very lovely possessions, and fitted for wearing in the evening 
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time for ordinary occasions; they look beautiful adorned 
with jewelled buttons and lined with white lisse. Their 
price is somewhat prohibitive, however, to the ordinary 


person, as they cost not less than fifteen pounds if made 
lace of worthy quality and lined with glacé silk. 
Talking of glacé silk, I must chronicle the fact that this is 
pre-eminently useful fabric; so that 
buy it of quality the 
cheaper description should not be recog- 
will 


with 


. rood 
i goo 


nsec it serve your purpose in 
various ways. I have seen it making 
a charming under - petticoat with 
double - kilted frills; I have seen it 
contrived into an evening dress with 
the skirt trimmed with rows and rows 
of lace set transparently into a deep 
gathered flounce, the bodice being 
decked to match this, and cut into one 
with epaulettes frilled with chiffon, 
fastened down one side with a narrow 


frill of chiffon, and overhanging a belt 
made of a few folds of velvet. Again 
have I seen glacé silk most successfully 
form an evening cloak, 
which was cut in form reaching 
below the hips, entirely made of frills, 


contrived to 
cup 


each frill being hemmed with narrow 
velvet ribbon. This, in pale blue, with 
the velvet ribbon in black, and lined 
with white glacé silk, looks charming. 
And glacé silk may be found in the 


manufacture of the domino, whose details 
might be arrangcd thus with 
the skirt of pale yellow frilled up to the 
hips with different shades of yellow 
vlacé, from the faintest daffodil to the 
deepest orange, the cape to reach this 
showing the same shading, while round 
the neck might be a ruffle of yellow roses, 
and the headgear could be formed of 
yellow and blackbirds mounted 
somewhat in the Sappho shape on to a 
white wig. Completed with a black lace 
mask, the effect would be excellent. 


SLICCCSS ° 


roses 


Dut I must describe that tea-jacket 
sketched, which, if it were a_ little 
higher in the neck, might be worn with 
grace by the hostess of that luncheon- 
party to which I have been alluding. 
It consists of a bolero of veivet outlined 
with a cream lace appliqué traced with 
jet resting on «a frill of finely pleated 
cream-coloured lace; it has scarf vest 
and basque of cre am-coloured net, and 
a belt of jet round the waist, the sleeves 
being made of lace. The large collar 
will be found most becoming. And 
there is nothing simpler than to make the waistcoat 
reach up to the collar-bones, in order to convert it into 
a high bodice. PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 
Lady Henry Somerset has ordered for the centre of her 
green at the Village Homes for Inebriate Women, Dux- 
hurst, a very large statue of the Saviour, the model of 
which has just been completed by the sculptor. Since the 
Reformation there a very strong feeling in 
England against of this description, and it is 
quite likely that Lady Henry will receive many vigorous 


has been 


. ” 
ag ave 
lmages 


remonstrances from the Nonconformist women who form 
the her followers, though she herself is a 
member of the Church of England, and the services at 
Duxhurst are conducted by a clergyman of the Church. 
‘Lhe seal of the British Women’s Temperance Association, 
of which Lady Henry is the President, bears upon it a 
reproduction of the central tigures-of the Sistine Madonna. 
It is a fact that Lady Henry received a solemn reso- 
lution, ae at a committee and officially signed, from 
a branch of her association in a very large town, remon- 
strating against the use in connection with the association 
of ‘tan idolatrous picture’! It is to be feared that 
the * idolatrous image” will likewise arouse some 
untagonism. 


mass of 


Mrs. Massingberd, the founder and mainspring of 
the Pioneer Club, which has attained some reputation as 
the home of ‘‘advanced”’ women, has died of cancer, 
after an unsuccessful operation. She was one of the best 
and kindest of women, and devoted a large fortune to public 
causes; but she, unfortunately, had a whim to wear her 
hair short, and’ a vest, loose ‘‘ morning” or evening 
‘* swallow-tail ” coat, and untrimmed soft felt hat, just 
like a man’s. 


Before these lines reach the reader, but after I write 
them, the fate of the Women’s Suffrage Bill this Session 
will be known. . It is five years ago since a division was 
last taken, the Bill being then in charge of Sir Albert 
Rollit, An announcement which has appeared in the 
7'imes and most other papers that the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee for Women’s Suffrage has decided to ask Lord 
Templemore to introduce the Bill into the House of Lords 
would probably mislead some readers about the movement. 
The ‘‘ Parliamentary Committee for Women’s Suffrage ”’ 
consists only of a small handful of persons giving them- 
selves that gorgeous title, and has nothing to do with the 
large and ‘long = established” Women’s Suffrage Societies 
either in London or the.provinces. The true leaders of the 
movement, all fully perceive that to introduce into the 
House of Lords a Bill for reforming the House of Commons 
would be a futile and unseemly proceeding. 


Royal babies are of course exceedingly important young 
personages, and command the counsels as to their rearing 
of the highest scientific authorities and the most skilful 
practical attendance. It is, therefore, not a small matter 
for an ‘‘ infants’ food” to receive the patronage of a royal 
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mother. The manufacturers of Benger's Food are naturally 
therefore, proud of the fact that their food has been 
chose n for the baby Grand Duchess Olea, the only child 
of the Czar, and, as who saw the little one on 


her 


those 


recent visit testify, a 1¢ markably fine specimen of a bab 
roya blood apart. 


Messrs Benger have received special 


A TEA-JACKET. 


permission to reprint a letter with the order for the dozen 
tins of their food that were required for the stay at Balmoral 
and the subsequent journey. Benger’s Food can claim 
the special property of being ‘‘ peptonised,” or partly pre- 
digested ; and the same element also partially digests the 
milk that is mixed with the food in making it ready. The 
formation of hard and indigestible masses of curd in the 
stomach is thus prevented. - It is as desirable for adults 
of delicate digestion as for babes. As soon as the milk at 
the proper temperature (just warm) is mixed with the 
food, the digestive (peptonising) process commences ; the 
food is stood in a warm place for a quarter of an hour, 
during which it gradually grows sweeter—the process 
being similar to the ripening of fruit. It is then boiled 
up slowly; as soon as the boiling point is reached the 
‘* ripening” process is completed, and this is an advantage 
in using it for a supper dish for adults or for invalids, since 
boiling it up a little sooner prevents the development of as 
much sweetness as it is desirable for an infants’ food to 
possess. As a leading medical journal observes: ‘The 
profession is now keenly alive to the value of the process of 
artificial digestion in the preparation of foods for the invalid ; 
and in no respect has treatment undergone more improve- 
ment in recent years than with regard to the use of 
peptonised (partially digested) foods. The name of Mr. 
Benger has been closely associated with that of Sir William 
Roberts in connection with the introduction of peptonising 
agents, and to them jointly the physician and the invalid 
are infinitely indebted for the potent aids to recovery which 
their work has given,” 


In the accompanying Illustration is seen the ‘‘ Merlin” 
chair, manufactured by Messrs. Leveson and Sons, of 
90, New Ox- 
ford Street, for 
the President 
of the Supreme 
Court of 
Buenos Ayres. 
The chair must 
be invaluable 
for a gouty 
person or 
other invalid, 
as it is in 





every respect 
under the con- 
trol of the 
person using 
it, and does not need continual recourse to the services 


of an attendant. The back is fitted with self-adjusting 
springs, and can be regulated to any required angle by 
the occupant, and the leg-rest can also » fixed in any 
position. The latter is detachable, and when not wanted 
can be instantly removed, and the feet will then rest upon 
a carpeted footboard, which slides forward for this purpose. 
The chair is mounted on bicycle wheels, with noiseless 
rubber tyres, and these are fitted with ‘‘ hand-rims,” by 
means of which the invalid can propel himself with the 
least possible exertion. It is, besides, a handsome piece of 
furniture, as the framework is made of carved walnut 


wood, the fittings are of burnished brass, and the uphol- 
stery is in marovun leather. FE. F.-M. 
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Are Specially Recommended for 


AFTERNOON TEA. 
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® Cairo Biscuits 


Are amongst the most recent additions to the long list of Biscuits and 


Cakes made by 


PEEK, FREAN & CO. 





PEEK, FREAN & CO. 


BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS 


IRE. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


H.M. the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 

H.M. the King of the Belgians. 

H.M. the King of Italy. 

H.M. the Queen-Regent of Holland. 

H.M. the Queen-Regent of Spain. 

H.M. the King of Servia. 

H.M. the King of Greece. 

H.M. the King of Portugal. 

H.M. the King of Roumania. 

H.R.H. the Prince Royal of Greece. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Bulgaria. 

H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Baden. 

H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Hesse. 

H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. 

H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Aosta. 

H.R.H. the late Duke of Aosta. 


(EX—KING OF SPAIN). 
H.H. the Khedive of Egypt. 
H.M. the Queen of Madagascar. 
H.I.M. the late Shah of Persia. 
H.M. the King of Siam. 


21 MEDALS. 











PLAYER’S 


supplied in a new size ‘‘ MAGNUMS "’ in pocket tins containing 16 and in 50’s and 100’s 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


is the ORIGINAL ** NAVY CUT ” and is made up only in.1 oz. Packets and in 2 orz., 4 oz., 8 oz., and 
1 1b. Tias which keep the Tobacco ia fine smoking condition. Beware of Imitations, and insist on 
having the ORIGINAL. Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores,&0., and Take No Other. 








Navy Cut 
Cigarettes 






FACSIMILE OF TIN OF 24 CIGARETTES. 


SELLING BY THE MILLION TO THE MILLION. 


Sold only in Packets of 12 and Tins containing 24,50and100. These delightful Cigarettes are also 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


will (dated Ma ), 1883) of Mr. James Stubley, of 
\ re, - iufacture! who died on 
Wakefield District Registry on 
14 by John Stul yand David Stubley, the sons and 


pel nal estate being £190,972. 


ii i 
household furniture, plate, horses 
! 


hi l nd the income of £20,000 
r £15,000 upon trust for his daughter, Mrs. 
lwards, for life, and then to her issue; £1 pe 
h i ers, Joseph Stubley and Leonard 
£5000 and all his interest in the farms at Little 
i a ! | Soothill and Chidswell, Yorkshire 
f ipler ts, | and dead stoc] 
1 Stul 1 the portraits of 
| s son John, to be h l by him a 
| if real and personal estate he 
4 | | “ res tenants in 


Che will (dated April 29, 1887), with two codicils (dated 
May 7, 1889, and Dec. 13, 1895), of Mr. Henry Copland, of 
bby LV] Lor mfield, Iessex, who died on Noy. 15, 


proved on Jan. 20 by John Albert | opland, the ne phe Ww, 


M u bige Copland, the son, and Annie I lorence 
Copland, the daughter, the executors, the value of the 
al estat being L78,S71. The testator gives an 
ediate legacy of £200, his household furniture and 

off und £700) to his daughter, and legacies to servants. 
lle dey Broomfield Place and all his freehold and « py- 


id property, upon trust, for his daughter for life, and 
then to her issue a he shall pp nn. the residue of his 


personal estate he leaves between his son and daughter in 
( jual shares; | £10,000, part of the share of his son, is 

» be held upon trust for him for life and then for his 
children ; and the share of his daughter is to be upon trust 


for her for life and then to her issue. By a codicil he states 
that during his lifetime he has given to his son £6000 and 
mill, with the cottages and hereditaments, at Preston, 


Lancashire, 


The will (dated April 21, 1899), with four codicils (dated 
pril 29, IS91; June 9, 1893; Nov. 7, 1894; and Aug. 28, 
1895), of Mr. William Daniel Allen, of Endcliffe Crescent, 
Shetlield, steel-manufacturer, who died on Oct. 24, has 
been proved in the Wakefield District Registry by Charles 
Allen, the son, and Alexander Thomas Hollingsworth, the 
son-in-law, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
being £70,852. ‘The testator gives his household furniture 
and effects, carriages and horses, and £800 per annum to 
his wife, Mrs. Charlotte Allen; all his shares and interest 
in the Yorkshire and Derbyshire Coal and Iron Company 
to his sons Charles Allen, Harry Allen, and William John 
Allen; all his preference and ordinary shares of Henry 
Bessemer and Co. to his children, Mrs. Charlotte Ellen 
Hollingsworth, Charles Allen, Llarry Allen, Mrs. Minnie 
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Wosnam, Mrs. Mary Louise Sorby, and William John 
Allen; £500 to his niece, Ellen Seager; £500 to his sister 
Mary; and £100 to his sister Sarah. He devises his two 
freehold houses in Eindcliffe Crescent to his daughter, 
Mary Louise Sorby. The residue of his real and personal 
upon trust, for accumulation until the 
death of his wife, when it is to be equally divided between 
his children. ; 


The will (dated July 19, 1872) of the Right Hon. 
William, Baron Kensington, of 69, Grosvenor Street and 
St. Bride’s, Haverfordwest, Lord-in-Waiting to the Queen, 
who died on Oct. 7, was proved on Jan. 23 by Grace 
Elizabeth, Baroness Kensington, the widow, and Colonel 
the Hon. Henry Walter Campbell, the executors, the gross 
value of the personal estate being £57,448. He bi queaths 
£1000 and the use for life of his leasehold house, 69, Grosvenor 
Street, with the furniture and effects thereof, to his wife, 
and certain pictures to his eldest son. His plate with 
a coronet on he leaves, upon trust, for his eldest son for 
life, with remainder to his issue in tail male: and he 
appoints £10,000, ‘moneys of his marriage settlement, to 
his younger children. All his real estate, not settled, he 
devises to his eldest son. ‘The residue of his personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for life, and then 
to all his children in equal shares, except such son as shall 
succeed to the Kensington settled estates. 


The will 


estate he leaves, 


dated April 29, 1882), with three codicils 
dated June 7, 1889; Oct. 16, 1894; and Feb. 26, 1895), of 
Admiral Sir George Henry Richards, K.C.B., I.R.S., of 
The Cottage, Fetcham, near Leatherhead, Chairman of the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company, who 
died at Bath on Noy. 14, was proved on Jan. 22 by Dame 
Alice Mary Richards, the widow, and John Sharp Channer, 
two of the executors, the value of the personal estate being 
£35,113. The testator gives £100 each to his married 
children ; an annuity of £80 to his sister, Mrs. Alexander ; 
£800, his orders and decorations, and the use, for life, of 
his furniture and household effects to his wife; and he 
specifically bequeaths his silver plate to members of his 
family. ‘Lhe residue of his real and personal estate is to be 
held, upon trust, for Lady Richards, for life, and then for 
his children. 


The will (dated Sept. 30, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
Oct. 28, 1896), of Mr. Williain Dorrell, of 34, Baker Street, 
Portman Square, who died on Dec. 13, was proved on 
Jan. 14 by Stanley Lucas, William Duncan Davison, and 
Kdward Arthur Ilughes, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £26,432. The testator 
bequeaths £2500 to the Royal Society of Musicians of 
Great Lritain; £500 to the Philharmonic Society of 
London; £200 each to the Royal Academy of Music 
(lenterden Street, Hanover Square), the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, and St. Thomas’s Hospital; £50 each to the rectors 
of Hurstpierpoint, of Stoke Hammond near Bletchley, 
of Ditchling near Hassocks, and the curate-in-charge of 
the district church of St. George, Hurstpierpoint, for the 
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poor of their respective parishe s; £10 to Daniel Hart, the 
crossing-sweeper who kept the crossing opposite 34, Baker 
Street: and very many other legacies to relative and 
friends. The residue of his property he leaves to his sister, 
Emily Dorrell. 


The will ‘dated Feb. 20, 1890), with two codicils (dated 
May 19, 1893, and Dec. 17, 1894), of Mr. William He nry 
Bolton, of 34, Stanhope Gardens, who died on Dec. 5, was 
proved on Jan. 22:by Ernest: Robert Still and Captain 
Gilbert McMicking, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate being £19,630. The testator devises his property at 
Craigenococh, Abe rfoyle, Scotland, to his wife Mrs. Jane 
Maitland Bolton, and also gives to her £1000 and his 
h yusehold effects; and £50 each to his executors. The 
residue of his property is to be held, upon trust, for his 
wife for life. At her decease £1000 is to go to Walter 
Philip Montagu, and the ultimate residue between his 
children, and in default thereof to his brothers and two 
sisters, 


The will of Mr. talph Wardlaw Macleod Fullarton, Q.¢., 
of the Inner Temple and 1, Holland Park Avenue, Ken- 
sington, who died on May 30, was proved on Jan. 22 by Jolin 
Charles Jeffrey Smith and Philip Witham, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate being £2592 6s. 11d. 


5 es 


The will (dated Dec. 8, 1890) of the Right Hon. Charles 
Frederick Ashley Cooper Ponsonby, Baron de Mauley, of 
Longford House, Lechlade, Oxfordshire, who died on 
Aug. 24 last, has been proved by Maria Jane Elizabeth, 
Baroness de Mauley, the widow and sole executrix, the 
value of the personal estate being £1076. 


ART NOTES. 
The collection of the works of Ford Madox Brown at the 
Grafton Galleries will, we venture to predict, be one of the 
most attractive exhibitions of the present season.  Llis 
name is better known in London than his paintings, of 
which there was a show about thirty years ago, while 
oceasionally single pictures froin his easel were to be seen 
at long intervals. Madox Brown, although never a member 
of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, sympathised with its 
aims, and pushed its principles to a logical extreme. 
His early training among the Belgian colourists of the 
school of Wappers gave him @ love rather of emphasis than 
of harmony ; but in such works as ‘‘ Wycliffe Keading his 
Translation of the Bible” he seems to have taken the earlier 
Italian masters as his teachers. He employed his time 
and his talents, however, upon the production of social and 
philosophical compositions—of which his ‘* Work ’’ was the 
most important—instead of devoting himself exclusively 
to the treatment of dramatic subjects for which his art 
was specially qualified. ew men of modern times have 
excelled Madox Brown in the intenseness of passion they 
could throw into their figures, and such pictures as 
‘**Cordelia’s Portion,” ‘‘ Elijah and the Widow's Son,” 
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THE COBURG HOTEL 


BEAUTIFUL Ht GROSVENOR SQUARE LONDON 


| “THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL 
THE 


COBURG HOTEL 


IS SITUATED IN THE 


CHOICEST POSITION in TOWN 


ON HIGH GROUND, 


AND IN THE VERY HEART OF 


ARISTOCRATIC LONDON 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 


AFFORDING THE 


QUIET AND REFINEMENT 


OF A 









































Wiell-gaperneen Mansion 


VERY yODERATE TARIFF 


Essentially the Hotel for all the 
best County Families Members of 
Parliament and the Elite. 








THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL IN LONDON FURNISHED BY MAPLE AND CO. | 











GROSVEN Or SQUARE 


Amidst the most Aristocratic Surroundings in Town. 


LHe COBURG HOTEL 


THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS 


SELF-CONTAINED SUITES OF PRIVATE 
APARTMENTS WITH BATH-ROOM. 
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6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of Stamps by the Manufacturers 


of the Flour, 
S. FITTON ano SON, Mitters, MACCLESFIELD. 


Rod a REGENT STREET, W. «x 
66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ("3.232") 


ADDRESSES ; 
Inspection is invited of the Largest and Finest Stock in the World of 


DRESSING-BAGS, SUIT-CASES, KIT-BAGS, &c. 













With solid Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, &c., £17 17s. 


66, Cheapside, £.C. ; 220, Regent St., W. ; & The Queen’s Works, Sheffield. 
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‘Romeo and Juliet,” notwithstanding their obvious Miss Isabel White, Miss Russell Roberts, Miss Heath, and exhaustive) of the principal collections of pictures in each 
to rank among Miss Greatorex. With the exception of the first-named, county. 


whose studies at Honfleur are of exceptional boldness and 
beauty, the majority of these ladies are content to follow The second and third series of Miss Eleanor Rowe's 
in the footsteps of their teachers, and cholalk from attempt- ‘‘French Wood-Carvings from the National Museums” 
ing to solve for themselves the ever-changing problems (Batsford, High Holborn), take up the history of the art at 
which light and atmosphere offer. the accession of Francis ‘T., under whom extravagance in 
‘he Lady Artists seem to have installed themselves the surroundings of life was pushed to the highe ist pitch. 
nitel , tritish Artists (Suffolk The “ Year's Art” (Virtue and Co.) continues to fill a ‘The progress of wood-carving through the three following 
if their exhibition very appreciable place among the annual publications of ce rt sis shown by a number of photos graphs excelle ntly 

i ted to narrowe1 the year. ‘The short summaries of what has been done in printed in collotype, so that any one — ite can be utilised 
doubtful kindness to exhibit the painting and architecture relieve the volume of the charge as a means of direct instruction or suggestion. ‘The real 

can never hope to achieve of containing only ‘* facts,’ while the happily selected value of this series does not lie in the desire to glorify 

‘a very unremunerative prom ssion, whilst it aphorisms from the writings of the present President the authorities at South Kensington by revealing the 
» the more promising artists by un- of the Royal Academy which adorn the calendar riches they have acquired, but to furnish technic al classes— 

is incalculable. The practice, show Sir Edward Poynter in the character of a especially in country districts—with designs of the best 

works which have been ex- polished epigrammatist. The choice of the portraits period and most varied nature. For smaller schools, in 

justified upon exceptional this year will probably give rise to some heart- which trained art-teaching is not possible, the knowledge 
i is not visible on burnings, but the index to the various senes of of what workmen have done in the past will be the best 
1888 will be of considerable use to a incentive ; and in time we may reasonably hope that, as 
Alice Grant, Mrs. Swynnerton, Miss Florence Small, Miss large body of writers on art. Mr. A. C. R. Carter may be in England wood-carving formerly flourished in certain 
E. M. Osborn, have made their reputation elsewhere, whilst congratulated on performing a somewhat delicate task districts—open to special ‘influences—the taste and deftness 
Miss Bottomley, Miss Unna, Miss Colls, and others are on with energy and discretion, and upon producing in a which distinguished our workmen may be again revived. 

the way to making it here. Asa rule, however, the water compendious form all that it is important to know about The circulation in our village schools of a few sheets of 
colours are more encouraging, and ‘excellent work is art, artists, art-education, and its rewards—the last in the these reproductions would, we believe, be attended by 

exhibited by Miss M. Grove, Miss Ramsey, Miss Dowie, form of the prices realised—and a list (not by any means satisfactory results. 
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Synthetic Scents { PmorettanOne Hundred Years § 
New and Special Manufacture of PIESSE & LUBIN 2 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, ENGLAND. | P EA R Ss’ Soap | 
; ; 


mperfections, will sustain the artist's claim to 
the most independent and most original of the Victorian 
His method of pamting too often recalls the-art 
iss-painting, and he draws too frequently from 
nation and no 
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which the exist 
ision. Among the painters in oils, Miss portraits issued since 








IN TWO SIZES. 
has maintained its supremacy in the face of the 
whole world’s competition. Sucha record could 
not be achieved without cause. Temporary 
successes are comparatively easy, but for an 


article to maintain its popularity generation 
WALLFLOWER . = HELIOTROPE after generation, it must appeal to something 
oT, ee * more than passing fancy. This is the case with 
ROSE —= i MUSK PEARS’ Soap. It is, and always has been, an 
SUNT NE TIO SUENTORE | honest product. Everywhere abroad it has 
JASMIN saat < ddim’ 1 TUBEROSE pag a a in bs _—— equal to that 
| | so long held in England. en and women 
PIESSE & LUBIN 

PICores ° ae Game boonee LILAC * alike find it good and reliable. The man who 
LONDON has once tried PEARS’ Soap in the form of a 

VIOLET es ore ORANGE ; 
Sica 5 Lot | ¢ Shaving Stick wants no other, he takes it with 
him on all his journeys. The woman who 
| ' travels and fails to take, as she would her 
LILY of the VALLEY a JONQUIL tooth=-brush, or hair-brush, a supply of PEARS’ 
Soap, must put up with substitutes until her 


And Many Others. And M O . ° P . 
4 | WALLFLOWER } nd Many Others. | € burning, smarting skin demands the ‘matchless 
? a / € for the complexion.’”’ Even children know the 
These novel and exquisite odours outvie all efforts hitherto practised for the production difference So long -— fair, white hands, * bright, 
of perfumes. They retain their original fragrance permanently, for non-evanescence is their clear complexion, and a soft, healthful skin 


remarkable characteristic. This new departure in the Art of Perfumery will supplant the . 4 m 
i i umeur-Chimiste | © continue to add to beauty and attractiveness, 


older and hitherto accepted processes, a triumph of the science of the Parfumeur-Chimist« 
over Nature. They are the most Refined Scents ever placed before the Public. : 

° ’° ° 

so long will PEARS’ Soap continue to hold 


May be Obtained generally of Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, or will be : . ae 
Forwarded by Post direct on Receipt of Remittance for value. its place in the good opinion of women who 


PIESSE & LUBIN > want to be beautiful and attractive. 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND.| ¢ 


Full Catalogue, Citoured Musirations to S:.t+, Post Free. » Insist on having PEARS’ Soap. Substitutes are sometimes 


THE MANUFACTURING recommended by Shopkeepers for the sole purpose of making 
more profit out of you. 


GOLDSMITHS' . SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, vesererereeen erent 
112. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


LT N PAUL, BUILDERS, NORWICH. 
THE COMPANY have greatly extended their BUILDERS, 
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Watch Department, and have now on _ view 
an exceptionally fine assortment of high-class 
Gold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
\ below those usually charged by other houses for 
similar goods. : is 
The Department is under the charge of a ar 
/ thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 
in the selection or repairing of Watches. 


Sk kT tak a NL a nd lt at 
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Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections ae ye ar ee OSS SES 
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GENTLEMAN'S GOLD ENGLIsH- 0rwarded on approval. , : 
EYLESS WATCH Conservatory Receytiy Erectrep at Carrow Hovse, Norwicn, ror J. J. Corman, Esq. 
. : SPECIAL DESIGNS “ae AND ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS. SURVEYS MADE. 


GOLDSMITHS’ Z SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. (Adjoining Stevcoscopic Co. | WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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Pp, MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 
ata ha MALT Yaa i. ) 
GY ADEN, BOMB: and w 

MADRAS, via BOMBA - : : f Every Week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and vAPAN 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, au 

aaa ‘¢ NEW ZEAL AND, and 4 Fr rin 
VENICE ond iRINDISE ‘to EGYPT and i] 

the EAS'l 5 Three Weeks. 


Cheap Return Tic ket 
For Particulars apply at the Company's Ontices, 122, Leadenhall 
Strect, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Strest, London, 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steam-ships 4;ARONNE, 3876 tons register, and 
LUSITANIA, 3877 tone register, from London as _— r— 
For MOROCCO, SIC + LY, ALEST PINE, and EGYPT 
Leaving Feb. i sleucoder April 15. 
For SOUTH of SP Aim, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c, 
Leaving March 31, returning May 17. 
For PORTUGAL, MORUCCO, CORSICA, ITALY, 
Leaving April 21, returning May 29. 
String Band, Electric Light, Hot & Cola Baths, High-Class Cuisine. 
F. Green & Co. Head Offices, 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co. Fenchurch Avenue. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
Ix mlon, E.C.; or to the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 


and SICILY, 


Managers { 








A HOTEL GUIDE (Tariffs free). 
d _ Pu BLAsHED BY 
ENNANT PAIN, 
108, FLEET STRE aud LONDON, E.C. 

(‘ANN {ES.—HOTEL BE. AU SITE. _ Situated 
w 4 in the West End. Large garden, tennis, English billiards. 
electric light, lift, latest sanitary appliances, every comfort, 
G. GOUGLTZ, Proprietor. (430) 


‘ANNES.—HOTEL ST. CHARLES. 


/ Charmingly situated, full south, large garden, perfect sanita- 











tion, lift, tennis, modern comforts, superior cuisine and cave. 
Moderate’ charges. Arrangeme nts for a stay. (432) 
YANNES.—Gd. HOTEL © du PAVILLON. 


/ ‘This First-Class Hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position. 
Full south, electric light, baths, lift. Best home for winter. 
PAUL BORGO, Proprietor. [456 5) 


TICE.—The GRANDE BRETAGNE HOTEL. 
Undoubtedly the best situated, in front of the public gardens 


and near the sea. First-class. Latest comforts and sanitation. Elec- 
tric light. Central, quiet. RUECK and TEXTOR, Proprietors. [548) 


GAN REMO.—EDEN HOTEL. First-Class. 
Full south, large garden, omnibus meets all trains. Moderate 
charges. Great comfort under the management of the new pro- 








THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 


The Examination for Admission will take place on Wednésday, April 21, at 9 a.m. 

The Course of Instruction includes the following Subjects and Instruments: Harmony, ¢ ‘omposition, the History and 
ZE theties of Music, Italian, Declamation, and Dramatic Instruction; Pianoforte (also on the new Jank6é Keyboard), 
Urgan, Violin, Viola, V ioloncello, Doublebass, Flute, Oboe, French Horn, Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn, Cornet, Trombone ; Solo, 
Ensemble, Quartet, and Orchestral Playing. and Reading from Score; Solo Singing (Thorough Training for Opera) and 
Chorus Singing, with opportunities of pub lic performance. The Instructors are: Professor F. Hermann; Professor 
Dr.-, Papperitz, Organist in the Church of St. Nicholas; Professor Dr. (. Reinecke, Director of the ‘Orchestra ; 
Professor Th. Coccius; Dr. 0. Paul, Professor at the University; Dr. F. Werder; Musikdirector Professor Dr. 
S. Jadassohn: L. Grill; F. Rebling; J. Weidenbach; (, Piutti, Organist in the Church of St. Thomas; H. Klesse; 
A. Reckendorf; J. Klengel; R. Bolland; 0. Schwabe; W. Barge: F. Gumpert; F. Weinschenk; R. Muller; 
P. Quasdorf; Director of the Orchestra H. Sitt; Court-Pianist C. Wendling ; T. Gentzsch; P. Homeyer, Organist at 
the Gewandhaus Concerts; H. Becker; A. Ruthardt; Cantor and Musikdirector at the College of St. Thomas, 
Gi. Schreck; C. Bovine t F. Freitag; Musikdirector G. Ewald; A. Proft, Stage-Manager at the City Theatre ; 
Concertmeister A. Hilf; K. Tamme; KR. Teichmiiller. 

Prospectuses in Gennen, English, and French, will be sent Gratis. 


LEIPZIG, Jan. 1807. Director of the Royal Conservatorium of Music, oR. oTTO GUNTHER. 
a TO THE CONTINEN 


> 
Via QUEENBORO -FLUSHING. 
ROYAL DUTCH MAIL 
GREAT SAVING IN TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 
The magnificent new 2l-Kyor Papp.e-Steamers, built by the Fairfield Cv., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 
Most Perfect Koute to Northern and Southern Ge rinany. 
BERLIN—LONDON in 20 a oo e Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 
LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hou Arrival Dresden, 12.41 a.m, 
LONDON— BALE. in 23 hours. 

Time Tables and all Information Free on application to the “ Zeeland” Steam- ship Co. at Flushing, or at 44a, Fore &t., 
where-Circular Tickets may be obtained at ‘Three Days’ Notice. 


” LOVED OF ALL LADIES. "—SHAKSPERE (* Much Ado,” Act ry Scene °° 


5 THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
*“* The Queen.”"— Feels no hesitation in recom- 











London, E.C., 





Cleanliness. 
It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, 





jeter. MODESTO "BEGHELLI. "'S rr 
URCE, BRIGA MARITTIMA, "HOTEL DE TA 





mending its use.—Dec. 22, 1883. 
Unequalled for its Brilliance and ie 0 L i S ri 


Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. 
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and SON’S LIST. 


RichAkD BENTLEY 


NOTICE. 
THE TENTH EDITION OF 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS'S 


| AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Is Now Ready, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 36s. 
| STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
} BY MR. JAMEF, 

THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
| BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. 6 vols., crown 

8vo, with 12 Portraits on Steel, 42s. 
BY THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN 
HOOK. By the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 
F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. In crown &vo, with 
Portrait, 6s. 

BY DR. DUNCKER. 
THE HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY. From 


the German of the late Professor MAX DUNCKER, by 


Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each 
volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 
BY MR. SELOUS. 
A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS IN AFRICA. 
By FREDERICK COURTENAY SELOUS. With 


Smit and 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


19 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Fourth Edition. 


Map and 
Whymper. 


MISS COBBE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
By HERSELF. ‘lhird Edition. With Illustrations. 
In 2 vols., square crown 8vo, 21s. 
| BY WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 
| REMINISCENCES OF W. P. FRITH, R.A. 
| Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY HERR KUGE. 
MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 


WILHELM KUHE. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 


With Portrait and Autographe 


BY COLONEL FLETCHER. 
THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR.. By H. C. FLETCHER, Scots Fusilier Guards. 
3 vols., 8vo, separately, 18s. each. 


BY THE LATE COLONEL CORBETT. 
OLD. COACHMAN’S CHATTER. By 
EDWARD CORBETT. With 8 Full-Page Coaching 


Sketches by John Sturgess. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, 15s. 


AN 


BY MADAME JUNOT. 
THE COURT AND FAMILY OF NAPOLEON 
By the DUCHESSE D’'ABRANTES (Laure Junot). 
A New und Revised Edition, 4 vols., crown Svo, 36s. 


BY MAJOR FISHER. 
OUTDOOR LIFE IN ENGLAND. By 
ARTHUR T. FISHER, Major, late 2ist Hussars, 


Author of “Through the Stable and Saddle-Room,”’ 
** Rod and River,” ete. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS I. 
By JULIA PARDOE. & vols., demy &vo, with 


numerous Portraits on Steel and a brief Memoir of the 
Author, 42s. 
EDITED BY THE TWELFTH EARL OF 
DUNDONALD. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN 
Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular Edition 
With Portraits, Charts, and Nine Illustrations on 


Wood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY M. GUIZOT. 
THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT, by Sir Andrew 
R. Scoble, Q.C. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, with 


4 Portraits, 6s. 


BY M. MIGNET. 
OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
From the French. of M. MIGNET by Sir Andrew 
R. Scoble, Q@.C, Seventh Edition. With 2 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE 


BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 

THE HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
WAR. By ANTON GINDELY. 
fessor Andrew Ten Brook. 2 vols., 
with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


Translated by Pro- 
large crown 8vo, 


MR. HISSEY'S ROAD BOOKS. 
ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With 
a Plan of the Route taken, and 16 Full-Page Ilus- 


trations, from Sketches by MR. HISSEY. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 
THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


In demy 8v , with 16 Full-Page Illustrations by the 
Author, and a Plan of the Route, 16s. 


ACROSS ENGLAND IN A _ DOG - CART. 
With 16 Dlustrations from Sketches by the Author, 
and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Demy 8vo, with Frontis- 
piece, 12s. 


A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD. With 14 
Full-Page and 30 smaller Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ON THE BOX-SEAT. Demy’:8vo, with 16 
Full-Page Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 
16s. 


ICHARD BENTLEY and_ S®ON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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PARLIAMENT. does permit. On the Ministerial side some members no discredit to Mr. John Fulleylove, R.I., who, it is under- 
_ - : ie oe oe hav irged the Government to meet this diffi- stood, gave the management the benefit of his valuable 
The passage of the Education Bill is likely to be stormy. cult by a specifi undertaking to introduce another advice. The general effect of the renovation has been to 
Mr. Balfour has secured his resolution, necessary in the cas Bill f mr the benetit of the Board schools in the present add to the brig rhtness of the large apartment, Venetian 
of a money Bill, authorising the introduction of his measure Session. The debate on the financial resolution disclosed mirrors and polis shed metal work being freely employed 
the endowment of Voluntary schools. but he has been consid rable diversity of tga but oe rs are in a with this end in view 
. dietinet)s yotte ywwtion th the occubpe st ve vine 
led I ! rt te 1 briefly, t n thy : lake ‘d ore ae dea ts h Ae . eld oer =o Many former me mbers of King’s Colle ge S hool will 
pro} . ipitation grant of f ! per fohn Kennaway, whoin : memorable speec h advised them to regret the workings of * the law of change’ which hay 
ir in th Voluntary school th ibolition of the dr ypthat Bill has express | his adhesion to the new proposals led the Council of King’s College to decide upon the 
: A. limit. and ti ex ntion of thes The Opposition case was stated with considerable force by removal of the school to the neighbourhood of Wimbledon 
. —s ay } ; ( on before the Easter holidays are accomplished. 
hools from rates. The machinery for the application of Mr. Acland, who complained that the allocation of the new /ommon ; ‘ . ] 

vy ar Se Future generations of schoolboys, however, will doubtless 

the ral 3 to consist of “ association of schools grant would give more money to Lancashire than _to adi tear thie, Mins oie aft tn ; " fer Fi 

grouped together for this financial purpose. The reception London, His main point, however, was the suggestion Proms DY WO BNE alr OF TO NOW L0CAIILY. 
ol the cheme was somewhat cheq Ler d The strongest that the necessitous Board schools had bee n deliberately A new addition to the facilities of would-be cye lers, 
advocates of the Voluntary schools were surprised to learn abandoned by the Government, an accusation which can be which will doubtless be weleoome to many, is formed by 
that although Parliament was summoned three weeks easily disproved by an express pledge to deal with these the opening of the new Juno Cycling Academy in Brush- 
earlier than usual, Mr. Balfour appeared to have no hope schools before Parliament 1s prorogued. field Street, just a stone’s-throw off the main thoroughfare 
f passing his Bill by March 31, so as to give much needed - = of Bishopsgate Street Without. This large and commodious 
help to the schools in the current financial year, The building, which is part of the premises of the Metropolitan 
Opposition have fo ind in this delay a pretext for resisting The spacious dining-hall of the Hotel Victoria was last Machinists’ Company’s Juno Cycle Works, is furnished 
the whole policy. ‘ If,” they say, ‘‘there is no urgency week reopened to the public, redecorated throughout in a with a ladies’ dressing-room and a raised platform for 
for your Bull, why not include the necessitous Board schools style which renders it one of the most attractive rooms of spectators. Such a school is sure to win the patronage of 
in the scope of it Mr. Balfour has promised to grant its kind now to be found in the Metropolis, as it is also one many a novice in the gentle art of cycling, and purchasers 
relief to these s oak whenever time permits, and the of the largest. The prevailing scheme of colour is white of Juno Cycles have the especial advantage of the use and 

rument is that, according to his own admission, time and gold, and for grace of design the new decorations do tuition of the academy free of cost. 


ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. — are exact size, and all Goods sent free and Safeby Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 Illustrations) Post Free. 










Brooch, Centrog 


L.— The Association of Diamond Merchants, 6, Grand Hotel Kuildings, Trafalgar Square,W.C., give highest Prices for Precious Stones, Seeond-HMand Jewellery, and Old Gold, N 
h ew Diamond 
and Sapphire, 
£4 4s, 


PEC! Aten who prefer Serond-Hand Articles. This has been a successful Department with the Associ: ition many years. Anything sent to them receives attention by retarn of post. of Hearts Raby 


Sees , New Arrow and Tie Brooch, or Hair-Ornament, whole Pearlends, F 


4 New set with Ch ice Brilliants, 

h, Diamond Head. £1 156; with Ruby & an 52 
21 7s. 6d. ; or with Pearl, £1 5s, Diamond 
Pendant, 




















ntaining 23 Diamonds and 4 Choles 
i Kuby £5 15s rwith Dia- \B srilliant Tie 7 
5 7, and Emerald Centre and Circle Brox ch, £45 


mond centre Larger ¥ 
Bniliants and Rubies, £42, 








New Double- 
2 ‘ eart Brooc 
Whole Pearl Bead Necklace , tea 
18-ct. Gold Bing, £1 15s. ho ww above, £5 5s. 13 Rubies or Sap- 

- hires & 27 Iiril- 


/ ™ " — . liants, £5 5s. 





































New Diamond Pike Scarf-Pin, Head 
and Fins enamelled true to nature, 
£4 15s. Perch,Salmon,SalmonTrout, NV Y 
and Trout, same Price orilliants & Sapphires, £31 10s. 


Diemord 
Pheasant 
Scarf-Pin, 
















IL 


Chvice Brilliant Half-Hoop Bracelet, £65. . >> 
Ss 


». £1 1s. ;0r with 
2s. 


ith Diamonds, £2 





two - letter 
monogram 











Ss 
Kew Moonstone & Diamond 
able Bangle and Brooch, 













tere te rene 
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New Pattern Brooch, 18 Brilliants, 3 “Yr ies or 
Sapphires, and 2 Whole Pearls, 











Choice Brilliant Cluster Pendant Handsome Diamond Pendant, contain- 


















Our Special Oxidised Silv 


plete with Ox. 


q | ef ar ey ing & Brilliants, no Roses ; forms also 
yd ts ioe nN — Se yaa ad sie ch or Hairpin ; Stones set trans- 
-_ it, £95 « parent, £17 15s, ‘An Oval Pendant, New Rest Gold Bracelet, coatataing 
. Others in stock up to £500. same pattern, same price. 13 Brilliants and 3 Rubies 0 or Sapphires, £8 17s. 6 





Bow Pattern Rach, 3 Rubies or Sapphire Fine Diamond Pendsnt, £35. EE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS. 


whole Pearls, 9 Hirilliants, and 7 Lose 


Diamonds, £3 15s. Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. G6,GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address: “ Ruspoli, London.” 


Mudi’s ~ ee MARION'S HAND CAMERAS 
Select Library. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum 


can be entered at any date. 


The Best and most Popular Books of THE i“ RADIAL ” 





FOR 





THIS SEASON. 














Improved Pattern. Will take either 12 Plates or | 
24 Cut Films. Will stand any climate. Made in five | 
sizes. Quarter-Plate, £7 15s. Booklet free. 
—_ ee | 
Our New “Guinea” Camera. Takes 12 Plates, 33 
by 28, in sheaths. A first-class instrument for the 
money. 


A New Folding Camera, }-Plate, with three double 
backs. Separate Recess for backs. Prices from £6. CH APPED HAN DS. 
| The Skin rendered soft, white, and smooth by the use of 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, J New Mustrated Catalogue, Post Free, 1s. MARRIS’S ALMOND TABLETS. 


the Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on —— mM. | 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. THE “ SWALLOW ” 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on Sale (Second-Hand). 


( ” 
Also a large selection of Books in Leather Bindings THE é » No.2 


suitable for foarcanrd and W mg Presents, 





, 








NN eee eee es 





30 to 34, New Oxford Street ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C, 
And at 10 to 12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Price 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. per Box. C# all Perfumers 
and Chemists. 


MARION & CO., 22 & 23, Soho Sq., London, W. | meter: HOvEDES ant sons, 











~ BARNARD, BISHOP, s BARNARDS, 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF LTD. 


THE CELEBRATED SLOW COMBUSTION STOVES 
COUNTRY PARSONS’ FIRE GRATES 


Invite a Visit to their New West-End Show-Rooms at 


23, PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


(4 FEW DOORS FROM OXFORD CIRCUS), 


Where a most recherché selection ot their newest designs in Stoves, Carved Wood and other 
Mantels, Tile Slabs and Hearths, &c., &c., will be seen. Catalogues Free. Competent Repre- 
sentatives sent to any part of ‘London or Suburbs to take instructions and particulars. 


Manufactory: NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. 
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ELLEN 
MATINEE, 


he YCEUM.—OLIVIA. Olivio, Miss 
TEUuRY. EVERY NIGHT till Feb. 12 at Eight 
Saturday, Feb.13. Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst), open 10 to 5 
»10. Seats also booked by letter r telegram.—LY‘ E UM 
N AND BURGESS MINSTRELS.— 
4 GIGANTIC HOLIDAY PROGRAMME. 8T. JAMES'S 
HALL Aha +r ty yi DAILY, at 3and 8, of Mirthfal, 
Frolicsome 1 i entury Ideas. Every! bing new. A 
Bright and D ii h it for Young unc a vl Tickets 
at 'l s Offices, the Hall, and all Libraries ric ts., 28., 
General Manager, Mr LAWRENCI ‘Dr UGH. 


NT OORE 


an 
OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street 

for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 

| Seo Ne pare charge dit) irchased in six months, 

mal pianos by all the best 

I Street, W. 


fco.s. 2 bu ke 


YIANOS 
sentnas 

The cheaj y 
makers i THO MAS OLTZMANN | n 


f 27, Baker Street, W. 


MONTH, ‘on 
or Three ws 
a ‘Ho mse in Ta ao n 
s THOMAS ULTZMANN and CO's, 
-ortman Square, W 


27, Ba 

p* RCH ASE RS who can pay Cash will find 

that the Che st House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 

ve b oad wood, ( ‘ollard, Ibach, Oetzmann, Steinway, 

other makers of repute is THOMAS OE TZMANN 

and CO.'S, 27, Bake r —— London, W., where the merits of the 

Pianos by the re AB Per akers can be tried side by side. All pianos 
packed free and forwar i ‘d.. Only address, 27, Baker Street. W. 


OHN BROADWOOD SONS’ 
e newly-introc 
have achieved phe 


OETZMANN, « 
PIANOS, 15s. per 


Vet zmann an d Co.'s eas 


Thomas 


and 


omenal suco 

Hahers t fy Maje sty the Queen 
and all the Royal Family. 

33, Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 


‘ . r 
D ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE 
on year warranty Easy Terms, approval, carriage 
, 9, and 11 guinea 
Class 9, 14 guineas, | Cl 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6, 35 guineas. 
Ciass 1, 17 guineas, | Cla 26 guineas. | Clas ) guinens. 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Clas WO) guineas. 
American Organs. by all the best Makers, from 4} 
upwards, Fall price paid will be allowed for 
within three years if one of a hig her class be faken. Illus- 
trations and sage culars post free. —T. D'ALMAINE and CO, 
(Est. 112 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 
Saturdays, 3. 


{ULLETON’S HERALDIC 

(Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 

he wmation respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest and 

tto in heraldic col murs, 78. Gal, lates engraved in Modern 

and Medieval style Heraldic Seal F avi 
ILLUMINAT CD ADDRE iS ON VELLUM. 

Prospectus post-free.—25, Cranbourn Street. London, W.C. 


({RESTED STATIONERY. 
GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelo ae all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Adt . No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings 
18 ao from 42s. Card plate and & best visiting cards, 23 8d. ; 
ladies’, 3s. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free. 


T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Loudon, W.C, 
[Bess |! SHIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA. 
To 


wear with one stud centre of front. 
Sixteen different sizes, 14 in. to 18 in. neck. 
teady for use, 5s. 6d., 78 Ga., 9s. Gd 


a SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
Banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; 


Superic .6d.; Extra 
Fine, 98+ Send three (not less), with cash. otaren 11 ready for use 
carriage paid.—R. FORD and CU., 41, Poultry, London 


Brack woore MAGAZIN 


». 976,—F EBRU AY 1897. — 2s. 6d. 


NT 
V YE ‘AR GREETING. — SOME 

¥ CALIFORNIA, by Beatrice 
} EN ASCENCE, by 
f OF SURREY, by Rk. D, Blackmore.— 
IC 3 FE, 
TIC. —MONARC Ny on 
‘ LEGEN Y. Birapec n. 
BRITISH TRANS- PACIFIC C ABLE, —THE CHINE 
by A. Michie.—FORTY-ONE YE ARS IN INDIA 


 E. 


TO THE QUEEN: J 

IMPRESSIONS OF 

Harreden.~ T ) 
ARI 


—TI 
SE OYSTER, 


Witttam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Uniform wih, _ People’s Edition of ** sell's Hist of Eng 
A OPLE'S EDITION in “WEEKLY NUMBERS 
a ac 4 containing 96 Quarto Pages. 


LD AND NEW LONDON 
“Greater Lond REVISED AND BKOUGHT UP 
DATE. To be completed in 40 Weekly Parts at 6 
Part 1 now ready price 6d., including a Large ¢ LOU RED MAP 
OF LONDON, which alone will be worth more than the price 
charged for the Number. 
his magnificent Work, containing nearly 4000 Quarto Pages and 
Illustrations, will now be placed within reach of the 
ss than half the price for which it has hitherto been 
Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 
Comp. ANY, Limite: 1, London; and al all Booksellers. 





Tv 


STAMP ALBUM 
rE CATALOGUE OF ST AMPS, with Spaces 
stamps. Cloth gilt, 5s.; post free, 5a. 6 

f Stamps, Coins, and C rests sent post free, 2d. 
Holles Street, Oxford Street, L« ndo w. 

R SEASON.—At the 

f Belgium, within easy reach of London and three 

y find a sheltered yet bracing climate, excellent 
DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente- 

arts. Reading- Room, &c., always open, 6 the 

modution, ot en eae sive tariff of 10fr. PER DIEM. 

r Jt 


best 
For details, u LES CREHAY, Secretary. 


W INTER 


SPECIAL TOURS.—65 Days for £65 by Magnificent Vessels 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. For Particulars 
epply 18, Moorgate Strect, or 29, Cockspur’ Street (West End), 

Lone on. 


T A=. O R*S 


IN THE WEST INDIES. 





CIMOLIT EE, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 
It is prepared by an experie enced Chemist, and under its Latin 
name of “Terra Cimolia”’ is constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent living Dermatologists, and was es vecita ly recom- 
fences by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.8., and the 
Tilbury Fox. For general use it is simply invaluable. 
§ » Best Dusting-Powder for Infants, F. 
the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the I 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Teck, &c., and now 
extensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress of Russia, our own Royal Princesses and Duchesses 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Cumberland, the Grand Duchess Paul 
of Russia, the Duchess of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy. 
Recommended by the Faculty. The eminent physician a 
Routh says: “I feel I cannot too highly recommend it.” 
cannot aitord to be without it.""— Dr. Bainbridge. A indy 
writes: ‘Here, in India, for ‘ Prickly Heat,’ I found it wort 
a guinea a tea-spoonful.”’ Post free. Send 14 or 36 penny 


“Taylor's Cimolite."’ See that the Trade Mark, Name, 
and Address are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
take imitations. 

Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOUN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


FROM THIS MOMENT. 


Awarded one hundred thousand francs, Gold 
and 8 lver Medals, and admitted to be un- 
rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 


DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 


~ CHAPPELL 








“A tone of remarkably sweet quality and | 


unusual sustaining power.’’— Times. 

“Combines the tone and power of a grand 
with the compactness of an ordinary upright or 
cottage piano.”’—Daily News. 


NEW HIGH-CLASS 


** While boasting the solid virtues of English 


workmanship, is as cheap as any piano of its 
size and quality produced sous a foreign work- 
shop.”’—Truth. 


PIANOS. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





vapment ROSS- STR UNG GRAND PIANOFORTES 


free. | 


guineas | 
any instrument | 


~ OFFICE | 


-CULLETON’S | 


Andrew Lang.— | 


(Inc tuding 


AND | 


historic 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


| POLYGLOTTES INSTITUT, | 


Freiburg im Breisgau, 
BLACK FOREST, a 








EXCELLENT SCHOOL ror 
MODERN LANCUACES. 
Most ComrorTaBLe Boarpinc-Scnoot. 
Prospectus Gratis and Post Free. 




















A cup of this delicious Cocoa costs less than a farthing. 











@2C787 90 T28MCE CeCe Te 


“MyrtTLeE GROVE” 


See | OBACCO. 
FOR PIPE OR tu 











SSS 


SSE 





“Whe 


*\LSAMS 


tis 


FRAGRANT. 


COOL. 
“1005 


SWEET. 
“LNVaDVad 





AT GROVE SIR WALTER RALEIGH WAS SOOTHING HIS MIND 
WITH THE TOBACCO HE CaucwT From Me de A Tt wes inet 


MyrtLte Grove” 


ie CIGARETTES. 


None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette ! 
TADDY & CO., Minories, London. 


€-6~-3C- OC OC JB KO 
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“But be sure they are CARTER’S.” 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely 
counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for “ Little 
Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and 
should be observed on the outside wrapper; other- 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 
any nameless * Little Liver Pills” that may be offered, 


But be sure they are CARTER’S. 


LAA: 





| 


| 








an 
— * EAR- CAP. 
PATENT 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
In all sizes. 


Send measure round head 
above eurs. Price 3s. 6d. 


I. L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


|NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For thirty years it falled to 
It arrests falling at 
ta lye but a 
, Chemists, Ac 


just 


the past has never 
grey or faded hair 
1, is erenanens an he armless. Itisn 
Restorer fn n éd., of Hairdressers 
report and cir ~alars free 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street 
and City Road, E.C., London. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SIMPLICITY. 


EASTMAN ’S 
POCKET and 
BULL’S-EYE 

KODAK CAISIERAS. 


Loaded in Daylight. 





No. 2 BULL'S-EYE. 
Price £1 15. . 
Makes pictures 14 X 2 inches. 
Price £1 138. 
Makes pictures 


Price £2 10s. 
Makes pictures 5 X 4 inches 


The Pocket. 
The Nod. 2 Bull’s-Eye. 


The No. 4 Bull’s-Eye. 
EASTITAN maccintes 
Materials Co. Ltd. 
115-117 Oxford Street, London, W. 
4 Place Vendome Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A 
ot Markgrafen Strasse. Eastman Kodak Co 


3) X ah incl 


PARIS: 


BERLIN 
IN TUBES, 


LLOYD'S ..22mt. 
rae orcas EY XKESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 


The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 

Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY Colony 
& 

SONS 





on a Yellow Ground, and bears this 
TRADE MARK— 

R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought the business, 
with the receipt, trade-mark, and goodwill ‘oe mi the Executrix of 
the late A. 8. Lloyd, The genuine is now manufactured ONLY at 
their Factory. 

From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 


ASTHMA CURE 


GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, and Uppress on, 
immediately relieved by Grimault and Co.'s Indian 
Cigarettes. Is. 9d. per box, at all Chemists, or post 
free from Wilcox ond Co. 83, Mortimer St., Great 
Portland St., London, 


An Absolute Cure for CONSTIPATION. 


ASCARINE LEPRINoe 


CHRONIC DISORDERED 
CONSTIPATION. / _LVER. 


IMPAIRED BILIOUSNESS. 
DIGESTION. CONSTIPATION 
PILES. DURING 

SICK HEADACHE. r\, NURSING, ETC, 


GRATIS Sample Box Post Free on Sina a Rin , 


a gy vot A -—, ns, ng 
, London, E.C. 





) 
SUMMED EDGE | 


REVOLUTION IN 
Cigarette Paper 


Books 


EACH LEAF READY 1 TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 
eres 


INSTRA WARMERS 


Patented thr ughout the Wo id 
The POCKET INSTRA is im tible in a pocket, ornamental, Abso- 
lutely Safe and Cleanly. The INSTRA a prevents chilly: irinvaluable to 
delicate persons, who, by te ue can resist cold and changes of temper- 
ature. Bie or 
PERSCNS USING THE INSTRA CAN es me A COLD om 


IN COMPORT WITHOUT A 
BLAIR and CO., 47, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.Cc- 


cENTLE 
HEAT” 














NEW 


‘rom C,. Sheard and Co 
i Db nd 


MUSIC, 


und pieces that are worthy of note. 
latest effort of Picc 
vords by Alfred H. Hyatt. Thi 
mposer’s usual style, with a melody that is pleasing 
effective in the extreme. 
Denham Harrison, called ‘‘ The Watch by the Camp = 

rhe Gips 
forward character. 


‘A Sailor’s Lullaby,” by the Mare 





have received several songs 
First there is the 
lomini, entitled ‘‘ The Link Divine,” 
is written in the popular 


and 


Next, a couple of songs by 


and 


will be liked for their spirited and straight- 


juls 


Le lViiif has a ple ising melody and effective chorus. 


songs are ** Smith by 


waltz-song 1s 


y Lk. Leveson-Gower; 
e, by Charles Osborne,” and ‘‘ The 
Out,” by the Marquis de Leuville. 
og ioodnight, Goodby ' a 


THE 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


by Charles Brighton, and another is “ Doris,” by George 
Maywood. ‘ Dr, Jim’s Ride,” a quickstep march, by 
Alfred Lee; ‘‘ The Niagara,” a two-step march by Nat. 
D. Mann, and ‘‘The Napoleon March,” by Maurice Levi, 
complete the list of pieces sent from this house. 

In ‘‘Sleepest Thou ?” Thomas Hutchinson has written 
a very pleasing serenade. The words are by John Muir, 
and there is a violin obbligato to add to the attractiveness 
of the song. ‘‘Good-day!” by Clifton Bingham and C, 
Mawson-Marks, is an acceptably simple ditty; and ‘* A 
Song of Tears,” though not notable for great ainconven- 
tionality, will be liked for its pleasing and tender-melody. 
The words are by Edward Teschmacher and the music by 
Clement Locknane. These songs are all published by 
Bossetti and Co., from whom we have also ** Les Soirées 
du Mandoliniste,” twenty morceaux for the mandoline by 


NEWS 





FEB. 6, 1897 
Edouard Jouve, and a book of studies for the same instru- 
ment by J. H. Ferrero. 

From John B. Mullins we have three pieces for piano- 
forte which are chiefly remarkable for their lack of difficulty 
and for their simplicity of style. Two are by G. Lardelli— 
uw ** Valse Francaise ”-and a ** Polish Dance” in A minor— 
and the other is a ‘‘ Valse de Salon,” by Henri Latour. 

More pieces for the same instrument are issued by 
A. Hammond and Co. Prominent among these are 
the compositions of . Gustave Lange, which include a 
melodious and graceful ‘‘Swedish Herdsman’s Song,” an 
attractive ‘‘ Légende,” and a plaintive elegie entitled 
**Dahin.” ‘ A Winter Story,” by G. FI. Kendall, is 
simple and taking; while useful for youthful pianists are 
the ‘‘ Elementary Classics” (Book IV.) and’ ‘‘ Cramer 
Studies,” revised and fingered by Dr. Gordon Saunders. 














HE LIFE OF A BABY 
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It's 
When 


“ delicate.’’ When it is rickety and has crooked legs, or some 
other form of curvature, we say: ‘ Poor little thing.” 


it is scrofulous we are afraid it can’t live. 





of expressions and forget the remedy. 


in the wriggle and twist, the laugh and the dimples. 


baby is thin, pale, lifeless, and weak, we say it is 














Scott’s 


A 





Emulsion 








a century ago. 


probably . never will. 














will scon see the dimples, the laugh, the twist, and the wriggle, and 


Scott & Bowne, Limited, London. 


praise it. 


All Chemists. 


We use all sorts 


is as good to-day for babies as it was a quarter of 


improvement after taking. it. 


has ever tried it, or ask your doctor. 














When 


















Nobody has equalled it: yet and 
It has so many beneficial 


effects that even comparatively well babies show 


Ask any mother who 
Both 


will 


Baby will love the taste of it, and you 


know what they mean, 





, ‘ 

, 
‘ ’ > 
‘ ot It only requires a 
> ie Qe y little practice on the $ 
{2% wae) NEW RITTER ROAD 
4 3 4 SKATE to enable any- 

‘ € = one who has never had 

1 3 on a pair’ of skates? 
12 q to attain - proficiency, 
4 & and be able to skate 
> 33 on the roads at any 
P Fi F speed to Sixteen Miles } 
Ve an Hour. 










> 

: , 

The ROAD SKATE CO, ; 
271, OXFORD ST., $ ; 

LONDON, W. 
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my or break thé Hair.’ Are effective 
and require no to use. Made in Five Colours. 
CURLERS IN BOX, Free bY.posT;s STAMPS. 


12 
Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 












amen er SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now 4 
Drapers Others. ‘The bear our 
| om the d Corner of each Label. 
Wuoresace’ OF R."HOvENDEN &"Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W., AND CITY RD., B.C. LONDON. 


re 

















Dressing -Chest, 























The Complete Furniture of a Comfortable Bed-Room: Wardrobe, 
Washstand,. Two Cane-Seat. Arm-Chairs, 
| Service, Bed, Bedding, &c.,-FOLDS into one Small Case measuring 
| 6 ft. by 2ft. 6in. by 2ft. Rigidity and Appearance of Glued-up Furniture. 
Patented all over the World. ' Invaluable to Colonists, Hotels, Officers’ 
Quarters, Spare Bed-Rooms, Shooting Boxes, &c. Suites at all. Prices. 
| Separate Parts can be had. Obtainable at all Dealers’ or Direct from 


THE ' 


V.P, FOLDING ‘BED-ROOM: SUITE & FURNITURE: (0,; Ltd, 


\. $30, OLD STREET, LONDON, &.C. 


({OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
j 
BEONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


D* J COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. — Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page . Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
dubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 
of the. defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the ‘* Times,” 
July 13, 1864. 





ID® J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 
CHLORODYNE. — The Right Hon. Karl Russell com- 
municated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.— See ‘ Lancet,” 
Dec. 31, 1863. 


| R. J COLLIS BROWNE'S 

- CHLORODYNE. -— Extract from the ‘‘ Medical Times,” 
Jan. 12, 1966: ‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course, it would not be thus singularly popular did it not supply 
a want and fill a place.” 


D ®. J COLLIS BROWN E’S 
. CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
&e. 


I | aa S COLLIS BROWN E’S 
‘F CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery 
Diarrhea, &c. 


PD *. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 


Overwhelming medical testimon —— 

Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DA VORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, Is. 11d., 
2s. Od., 48. 6d... and 11s. 


Chamber 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 
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